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WEBSTER’S CONSTRUCTIONAL RHYTHM 
BY INGA-STINA EKEBLAD 


The authorship of A Cure for A Cuckold has been one of 
the most debated problems in the Webster canon.’ The con- 
sensus of opinion now seems to be that the play is the result 


‘The play (not entered in the Stationers’ Register) was published in 1661 by 
Kirkman, who attributed it to “John Webster and William Rowley.” But Kirk- 
man’s attributions were notorious, and the play as a whole was utterly unlike 
Webster’s two tragedies. So until Gosse supported Kirkman’s attribution, it was 
generally doubted. Gosse, however, found A Cure for A Cuckold “the only play 
of double authorship which has come down to us from the seventeenth century 
which we can confidently and yet not rashly divide in detail between its two 
parents.” (Preface to Love’s Graduate, 1885, p. iii.) And so, on his initiative, 
the play was dissected: in 1885 S. E. Spring-Rice published the play, minus the 
sub-plot of Compass and his wife-and-child trouble, under the title of Love’s 
Graduate. This, then, was “ Webster’s comedy . . . presented to the reader without 
any of Rowley’s mud adhering to it.” (Preface, p. iv) In 1914 H. D. Sykes exploded 
the notion that Webster and Rowley were responsible for main and sub-plot 
respectively (N.Q., 1914, 382-4; 404-5; 443-5), by arguing for Webster’s hand 
in at least one of the scenes of the sub-plot (IV.1, the trial-scene). H. D. Gray, 
M.L.R., XXII (Oct. 1927), 389-97, was the first to connect Heywood’s name 
with the play: it was, according to him, written mainly by Rowley, but with 
three scenes by Webster and four by Heywood. F. L. Lucas in his edition of 
Webster’s Works (1927) supports Gray’s theory in the main, though he sees more 
of Webster in the play than Gray does. A. M. Clark in Thomas Heywood: Play- 
wright and Miscellanist (1931), pp. 108-4, also agrees with Gray. The most recent 
attempt to distribute parts of the play between Webster, Rowley and Heywood 
is D. M. Robb’s in M.L.R., XLV (April 1950), 129-41. Except for a few scenes, 
his distribution is very similar to F. L. Lucas’s—The dating of the play has been 
less controversial; and a date in, or around, 1625 seems fairly certain. 
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of “an intimate collaboration” * between Webster, Rowley 
and Heywood. As in most other cases of disputed authorship, 
the arguments for one author or the other have very largely 
been built on one type of evidence: ‘ parallel’ passages.’ Thus 
F. L. Lucas in attributing various scenes, and parts of scenes, 
of the play to various authors—though not blind to the dangers 
of such evidence in general—ends up by seeking “ safety in 
the number of parallels used.” * 


While I agree with F. L. Lucas’s distribution of shares and 
do not wish to question his conclusions, I do wish to question 
the path to these conclusions. It seems a dangerous path, for 
as long as discussions of authorship exclusively centre on 
‘parallels’ of scattered words and phrases, so long is one 
liable not to see the wood for trees. Such discussions can only 
become fully meaningful, and anywhere near reliable, when 
they try to take into consideration the very structure of an 
author’s dramatic verse. And it would seem, from the way 
many disputed Elizabethan-Jacobean plays have been studied, 
that preoccupation with ‘parallels’ is a hindrance, rather 
than an aid, to such consideration. 

Now, the evidence of ‘ parallel’ passages—always doubtful 
in view of the interchange, conscious or unconscious, of words 
and phrases that was constantly taking place among the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean playwrights—appears to me to be 
particularly unsatisfactory in the case of A Cure for A Cuckold. 
If the playwrights involved worked in as close a collaboration 
as F. L. Lucas maintains, then the amount of more or less 
conscious imitation of each other’s style and diction must 
have been very great. The difficulty in deciding whether a 
phrase with a ‘ parallel’ in, say, an undisputed Webster play 
was written by Webster, or written by someone else in imitation 
of Webster, or was just the result of someone’s unconscious 
assimilation of Webster, seems to me almost unsurmountable. 
Not only that, but, when looked into, the ‘ parallels’ actually 


* The Works of John Webster, ed. F. L. Lucas, II, 18.—Citations from Webster 
in my text are to this edition. 
® Cf. The Works, III, 12. A second main argument has been based on metrical 


evidence; but F. L. Lucas rightly points to the doubtful value of such evidence here. 
“The Works, Ill, 18. 
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given to support Webster’s claims to certain shares in the 
play entirely fail to convince. 

There are two scenes of the play, III.1 and IV.2, which 
have not been denied to Webster by any critic. Yet, the chief 
evidence for Webster’s authorship here has been the usual 
‘parallels.’ F. L. Lucas motivates his ascription of these scenes 
to Webster by a list of such parallels: nine supposed significant 
parallels between III. 1 and other Webster plays; and six in 
the case of IV.2. But it is somewhat disconcerting to discover 
how little meaning there is in the alleged parallelism of these 
examples. In at least six instances it is merely a question of 
the same word being used in two cases, but in quite a different 
context in each case. I fail for example, to see anything but 
an insignificant surface similarity, if that, between: 


We now 
Are severed: thus hast thou slain thy friend, 
(A Cure, IIT. 1. 140-1) 


and: 
... fare you well, 


Our sleeps are sever’d. 
(The White Devil, IT. 1. 200-1) 


And it looks a little absurd to maintain that the following two 
passages are parallel: 


For ever fare you well; [aside] I will do somewhat 
To make as fatal breach and difference 

In Bonviles love as mine— 

(A Cure, IV. 2. 119-121) 


Then [ll poast to Millaine, 
Where somewhat I will speedily enact 
Worth my dejection. 
(The Duchess of Malfi, IV. 2. 401-403) 


The only similarity I can see between those two passages is 
that someone is going to do “somewhat ”.°—At times the 


* The other four instances are as follows: 1. “I wear a privy Coat.” (A Cure, 
III.1.101) [This, in its context, is a metaphorical way of saying that Bonvile’s 
cause is just and that therefore he cannot be killed.] “I take your heart to be 
sufficient proofe,/ Without a privie coat.” (The Devils Law-Case, II. 1.380-1) 
[Here in the literal sense of a coat of mail.}—2. “Do you take me for a Coward? 
A Coward / Is not his own friend, much less can he be / Another mans.” (A Cure, 
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parallelism is merely a case of images drawing on the same 

































kind of subject-matter: en 
Although the Tenure by which Land was held 
In Villenage be quite extinct in England, he 
Yet you have women there at this day living, pr 
Make a number of slaves. Re 


(A Cure, III. 1. 81-84) 


eee th 

Keep your possession, you have the dore bith’ring, on 

That’s Livery and Seasin in England. ; 

(The Devils Law-Case, I. 2. 145-146) es 

th 

One of Tourneur’s many images dealing with manorial-feudal see 

land-problems might equally well have been evoked as a_ | ph 

parallel here——In some cases we have clearly to do with con- bu 

ventional, or even proverbial, expressions. The following, of sce 

course, is a common saying: 

Like a red Morning, friend, that still foretels on 

A stormy day to follow: cre 

(A Cure, III. 1. 7-8) an 

As a red morning that doth still foretel | Ne 

A foul day to follow. vel 

(Anything for A Quiet Life, IV. 1. 96-97) ° the 

This leaves us with such identical or similar phrases as, e.g., | ma 

“ noble wishes,” “ I am lost for ever,” and “ necessity of Fate,” In | 

which, if not exactly conventional, still all belong to the or 

cal 

III. 1. 19-14) “. . . let me continue / An honest man, which I am very certaine, / A sta 

coward can never be.” (The Devil’s Law-Case, V.4.77-8)—3. “ A Judge methinks an 
looks lovelyest when he weeps,/Pronouncing of deaths Sentence:” (A Cure, 

III. 1. 119-20) “How now sweet Mistris? / You have made sorrow looke lovely che 

of late,/ You have wept.” (The Devils Law-Case, I. 2.237-9)—4. “You are to wh 

sleep with a sweet Bed-fellow / Would knit the brow at that.” (A Cure, IV. 2. 176-7) rhy 

“.. . the Saints in heaven / Will knit their browes at that.” (The White Devil, C 

II. 1. 202-8). as 

®*This saying could be paralleled in the Authorized Version: “The Pharisees dia 
also with the Saducees came, and tempting desired him that he would shew them 
a sign from heaven. He answered and said unto them, When it is evening, ye 
say, It will be fair weather: for the sky is red. And in the morning, It will 
be foul weather to day: for the sky is red and lowring.” (Mat. 16. 1-3). Many 

examples in Elizabethan-Jacobean literature could be quoted. See, e.g., Hero and — 

Leander, 8rd Sestiad, 177-8: “And after it a foule black day befell,/ Which euer P 

since a red morne doth foretell.”"—The compass-image which is alleged to make ] 

parallel A Cure, IV.2.200-1 and Monuments of Honour, 298-9 is quite a con- woul 

ventional emblem. thou 
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common stock of the Jacobean dramatic vocabulary. In the 
end, then, there is only one parallel carrying any conviction.’ 
I have given some attention to the matter of parallel passages 
here, in order to emphasize what a weak support such evidence 
provides for the attribution of the scenes in question to Webster. 
Relying only upon these parallels is like obscuring a case by 
the evidence brought to support it. What one misses in the 
various discussions of diction (in the sense of ‘ characteristic 
words,’ of ‘typical contractions’ and of parallels) —however 
thorough the discussions are—is an attempt to see a whole 
scene-context of words at a time; to see not what scattered 
phrases supposedly characteristic of any one author appear, 
but what is done with all the words: how the structure of the 
scene and the structure of the language are interrelated. 


The scenes unanimously accepted as Webster’s are the duel 
on Calais sands, and the return of the duellists to Clare, the 
cruel mistress. They are the central scenes in the main plot 
and form, as it were, the ‘ tragic’ part of the tragi-comedy.— 
Now, such scenes in Webster’s tragedies as are dramatically 
very tense tend to have a certain ‘rhythm’: a way in which 
the dramatic situation and the language—inextricably united— 
move together and are gradually intensified. The trial scene 
in The White Devil, the prison scenes in The Duchess of Malfi, 
or the scene of the Duchess and Antonio flying and being 
caught (The Duchess, II1.5) are clear examples. Each scene 
starts off with a dialogue of brief, pointed, foreboding utter- 
ances; but soon, as plot-complications are introduced and 
characters’ emotions intensified, speeches lengthen out into 
whole verse-paragraphs—each one almost a monologue. This 
rhythm can be discerned in the two scenes in A Cure for A 
Cuckold. Here, for example, is the introductory, ominous, 
dialogue of III. 1: 


Bon. Weare first i’th field: I think your Enemy 
Is staid at Dover, or some other Port, 
We hear not of his landing. 





TIV. 2.57-8: “You have ta’ne a mass of Lead from off my heart, / For ever 
would have sunk it in despair;” and The Duchess of Malfi, I1I.2.1381-8: “And 
thou hast ta’ne that massiy sheete of lead / That hid thy husbands bones, and 
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I am confident 
He is come over. for A 


Bon. You look methinks fresh-coloured. Clare 


Less. Like a red Morning, friend, that still foretels 
A stormy day to follow: But methinks 
Now I observe your face, that you look pale, 
There’s death in’t already. ! 


(III. 1. 1-10) 


The tension is, of course, less than in, the scene “ near Loretto ” 
where, in a more highly charged atmosphere, we know less and 
expect more: 


LEss. 


Ducu. Banish’d Ancona! 
Ant. Yes, you see what powre 
Lightens in great mens breath. 


Ducu. Is all our traine 
Shrunke to this poore remainder? 

Ant. These poore men, 
(Which have got little in your service) vow 
To take your fortune: But your wiser buntings 
Now they are fledg’d, are gon. 

Ducu. They have done wisely— 
This puts me in minde of death, .. . 
(The Duchess of Malfi, III. 5. 1-11) 


In A Cure for A Cuckold we know that the “ Enemy ” is Bon- 
vile himself, and that Lessingham is intending to fight a duel 


with the unsuspecting Bonvile, in order to fulfil (as he thinks) The ; 
Clare’s order: paral 
Kill for my sake that Friend that loves thee dearest. the o 
(I. 1. 119) one ¢ 


, ee ‘ : to an 
But even so there is a powerful building up, in swift encounters 
; - ; “one be ne 
of words and portentous images, of the tension of the situation. delib 
. ( 
Again, when a central scene ‘ grows,’ and we approach a with 
“iia c 
peak of tension in longer, more packed, speeches, Webster’s the ( 
verse tends to progress according to a characteristic, unique, 
foulded it / About my heart.” It is, however, the similar function of these images 
as much as, or more than, the verbal similarity that matters. See below. 
®*The “stormy day” which is predicted here is significant, not as a parallel, 
but as an example of Webster’s use of storm-imagery to forebode disaster. I 
have elsewhere tried to show how Webster uses storm-imagery: N.Q., Jan. but 4 


1956, 5-7. 
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Batty ae tt 


patttern. We have one very clear example of this in A Cure 


for A Cuckold. I must give a lengthy quotation: a speech by 


Clare. 


You have ta’ne a mass of Lead from off my heart, 
For ever would have sunk it in despair; 

When you beheld me yesterday, I stood 

As if a Merchant walking on the Downs, 

Should see some goodly Vessel of his own 

Sunk ’fore his face i’th Harbor, and my heart 
Retained no more heat then a man that toyles, 
And vainly labors to put out the flames 

That burns his house to’th bottom. I will tell you 
A strange concealement, sir, and till this minute 
Never revealed, and I will tell it now, 

Smiling and not blushing; I did love that Bonvile, 
(Not as I ought, but as a woman might 

That’s beyond reason,) I did doat upon him, 
Tho he ne’r knew of’t, and beholding him 

Before my face wedded unto another, 

And all my interest in him forfeited, 

I fell into despair, and at that instant 

You urging your Suit to me, and I thinking 

That I had been your onely friend ith world, 

I heartily did wish you would have kill’d 

That friend your self, to have ended all my sorrow, 
And had prepared it, that unwittingly 

You should have don’t by poison. 

(IV. 2. 57-80) 


The speech opens, indeed, with a supposed ‘ parallel ’; but the 
parallelism as such, to mean much, should be supported by 
the observation that here, as repeatedly in Webster’s tragedies, 
one character is using a very concrete metaphor to describe 
to another character his emotional impact on her. (It might 
be noted that though Webster on the whole is fond of more 
deliberate similes, in these cases he uses direct metaphors, 
without an ‘ as’ or ‘ like.’) That happens in the parallel, where 
the Cardinal says to the Duchess: 

And thou hast ta’ne that massiy sheete of lead 

That hid thy husbands bones, and folded it 


About my heart, 
(The Duchess of Malfi, II1. 2. 131-133) 


but the same function of a metaphor is to be seen again 
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and again—to give only one example, in Vittoria’s words to 
Brachiano: 


Fare you well Sir; let me heare no more of you. 
I had a limbe corrupted to an ulcer, 

But I have cut it off: and now Ile go 

Weeping to heaven on crutches. 

(The White Devil, IV. 2. 121-124) 

Then Clare goes on analyzing herself in a fashion which 
strongly recalls the way introspective Webster characters voice 
their own emotions. They tend, under stress, to protect their 
own situations in images where the ‘ vehicle ’ is another human 
situation. These images, unlike the kind we saw exemplified 
at the beginning of Clare’s speech, are usually more conscious 
comparisons, using ‘ as’ or ‘ like’; their effect lies in the clash 
between the outer factual dissimilarity and the inner emotional 
identity of the two situations compared. Thus the Duchess: 


I am acquainted with sad misery, 
As the tan’d galley-slave is with his Oare, 
(The Duchess of Malfi, IV. 2. 29-30) 


and Bosola: 
. . . here is a sight 
As direfull to my soule, as is the sword 
Unto a wretch hath slaine his father. .. . 
(The Duchess of Malfi, IV. 2. 394-396) 


and Clare: 
. .. I stood 

As if a Merchant walking on the Downs, 
Should see some goodly Vessel of his own 
Sunk ’fore face ith Harbor, and my heart 
Retained no more heat then a man that toyles, 
And vainly labors to put out the flames 
That burns his house to’th bottom. 


Also, it is characteristic of Webster to probe the same situa- 


tion with one image after the other. In his tragedies we see | 


him labouring line by line to find adequate expression for the | 


various aspects of a thought or an emotion. Just as in The 
Duchess of Malfi we turn from the “ cruded milke” via the 
“ paper-prisons ” for flies, to the bird-cage (IV. 2, 125-30) ; or 
to the “tan’d galley-slave” from the image of the earth as 
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“flaming sulphure ” (IV. 2. 27-30) ; so here, in Clare’s speech, 
we turn from the merchant seeing his vessel sink, to the man 
trying to quench the fire in his house. This slow, searching, 
analytical progress of the verse, as an idea or a feeling is taken 
up, turned over and over and looked upon from different 
directions, by the use of one image after another, is one of the 
essential characteristics of Webster’s verse. 

But, as the pressure of emotion increases in Clare’s speech, 
there is no attempt to signify it by even more striking figures 
of speech. The greater the tension, the greater the lucidity 
of the language. And so we get such lines as: 


I fell into despair, and at that instant 

You urging your Suit to me, and I thinking 

That I had been your onely friend i’th world, 

I heartily did wish you would have kill’d 

That friend your self, to have ended all my sorrow, 


where the intensity of simple words and their arrangement 
replaces the intensity of image or conceit. The result is poetry 
bare of metaphors, but with the structure and sound of deeply 
personal verse. Again one is reminded of the Duchess, who in 
the tensest moments leaves intricate metaphorical language and 
speaks such verse as: 
. . . Tell my brothers, 

That I perceive death, (now I am well awake) 

Best guift is, they can give, or I can take— 

(The Duchess of Malfi, IV. 2. 229-231) 


Or of Bosola, in a moment of self-knowledge: 


I serv’d your tyranny: and rather strove, 
To satisfie your selfe, then all the world; 
And though I loath’d the evill, yet I lov’d 
You that did councell it: ... 


(The Duchess of Malfi, IV. 2. 355-368) 


These passages from The Duchess of Malfi—examples of 
Webster’s most soul-searching verse—as well as the lines from 
Clare’s speech all have a certain complexity under a simple 
surface. Quietly and restrainedly each revolves around a para- 
dox central to the action of the play where it occurs. In each 
the meaning is brought out by a play on stressed personal 
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pronouns: the rhythmic movement of the verse tells us that 
what is going on is an exploration of the speaker’s own ‘I’ in 
relation to a ‘ you’ or a ‘ they.” Movement of mind is directly 
projected in movement of language. 

At first sight poetry such as “I fell into despair . . .”, with 
its lack of external colour—such colour as comes through 
complex imagery—may seem to be exactly like what we find 
in other scenes of the play, for example in Annabella’s words: 


I had quite lost my way 
In my first amazement, but he so fairly came 
To my recovery, in his kinde conduct, 
Gave me such loving comforts to my fears. . 
(A Cure, II. 4. 86-89) 


But not much further looking into the two passages is required 
to see that whereas colourlessness in the first instance (the 
Clare passage) means transparence, in the second it means 
drabness. Annabella’s verse is flat, padded with adjectives— 
“ fairly,” “kinde,” “loving ”—which contribute little to the 
sense (unlike the paradoxical “heartily ” in Clare’s speech), 
but are necessary for the metre. Nor do the beats of rhythm, 
as in the first instance, give complexity of meaning to the 
simplicity of the verse: the stresses tend to fall most heavily 
on the superfluous adjectives. The same kind of verse is to 
be found in most other scenes of the play; I give just one more 
example, where the padding adjectives are heaped: 


Your departure hence 
Will breed a strange distraction in your friends, 
Distrust of Love in your fair vertuous Bride, 
Whose eyes perhaps may never more be blest 
With your dear sight: since you may meet a grave, 
And that not amongst your noble Ancestors, 
But amongst strangers, almost enemies. 
(I. 2. 191-197) 


Verse like this is pliable and competent, but it is conventional; 
it lacks that lucid complexity (if the paradox be allowed) , and 
hence that power of serving as a vehicle of individual emotion, 
which Clare’s verse has.—In fact, in the latter half of Clare’s 
speech we have a glimpse of the climactic movement in what 
we might call the ‘ constructional rhythm’ of Webster’s dra- 
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matic poetry—the stage at the peak of tension in a dramatic 
situation where his verse falls into a pattern of simple (and 
yet intricate) lucidity. 

It should be clear now that in A Cure for A Cuckold there 
is enough of what is essentially Webster to refute such judg- 
ments of the play as: “. . . in the Cure for A Cuckold there 
is nothing but insignificant tricks left to show that he is 
Webster still.”°® Also, I hope, the preceding pages have a 
larger relevance. The attempt to see the alleged Webster 
scenes in A Cure for A Cuckold as wholes, rather than as 
accumulations of (doubtful) ‘ parallel’ passages, has helped 
to see something which is relevant to the whole Webster canon: 
the movement of Webster’s dramatic language, and his develop- 
ment of a verse-paragraph, in scenes of mounting tension. The 
characteristic movement of a central Webster scene has been 
seen as one from swift, foreboding, dialogue to slowly analyzing 
speeches, practically monologues. And in such speeches a 
development has been seen, from highly figurative language, 
searching, through a number of elaborated images, for adequate 
expression of thought and feeling; to language which becomes 
transparent as intensity of thought and feeling increases. Nor 
is this all. For this movement within the verse paragraph is 
strikingly like the movement at large of each of his tragedies. 
As wholes, these plays both have a gradually increasing inten- 
sity of thought and feeling. And, though the change that takes 
place in the total pattern of language as each play approaches 
its climax can hardly be reduced to a simple formula, we can 
yet trace an over-all development: from language which seems 
to suggest laborious questioning—image after image, often 
extravagant, and almost always elaborated in detail—to a 
lucid, straightforward kind of language which tends to appear 
before the death of the main characters (i.e. at the climax of 
the play), to suggest a clarity of vision. What we have seen 
in A Cure for A Cuckold, then, are traces of a general ‘ con- 
structional rhythm,’ determining Webster’s handling of dra- 
matic language at large as well as in smaller dramatic units.— 
And, with all reservations, may not this verbal ‘rhythm’ 


°E. E. Stoll, John Webster (1905), p. 209. 
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fundamentally be seen as a reflection of a ‘rhythm’ of mind: ' 
of Webster’s way of grappling, in his plays, with the com- 
plexities of the human soul and the human fate; and in the 
end solving them—even if his solution is itself only a quiet 
paradox: we are all “in a mist”? DRYD 
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DRYDEN AND THE 
ATOMS OF EPICURUS * 


BY EDWARD N. HOOKER * 


My starting point is a single poem, John Dryden’s Religio 
Laici. The Latin title of this English poem might be rendered 
as The Faith, or Beliefs, of a Layman. Religio Laici is a fine 
poem; one critic, in fact, described it as the finest didactic poem 
in the English language. Of its art and beauty, however, I shall 
refrain from speaking. What I propose to do is to show; first, 
that the poem was a political act, a bold stroke delivered at a 
time of political crisis; and, second, that it manages to raise the 
curtain for us, revealing a dramatic upsurge of intellectual 
forces—philosophic systems, beliefs, assumptions, dogmas,— 
that gave a special meaning and flavor to the moment of 
history. 

That moment of history was the period from 1678 to 1682, 
in which occurred the events described by a recent historian 
as “ The Attempted Whig Revolution ”’—the period near the 
end of which, in November, 1682, Religio Laici appeared. 
Trouble had been brewing before 1678, but in September of 
that year two perjured rascals uncovered a sham plot against 
the King and the Protestant religion; and when, shortly after- 
wards, the justice of the peace before whom they had sworn 
out their “informations” was found in a ditch, murdered 
(or slain by his own hands), the tide of fear, hatred, and 
hysteria was let loose. At that fearful instant the architects 
of the revolution began actively to direct the course of popular 
passions, some in the hope of overthrowing the monarchy, some 
with the intention of excluding James, the King’s successor, 


* This paper, read to his colleagues at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
is the last work to come from the pen of Professor Edward Hooker (1902-1956), 
one of the founding editors of ELH and a distinguished student of the late 
Seventeenth Century. 
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from the throne, some out of a simple craving for personal 
power. Whatever the mixture of motives, the grand designers 
appear to have had as their object an abrupt and rather drastic 
change in the mode of government. Among the chiefs of the 
conspiracy were the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, two extraordinarily brilliant, ambitious and frus- 
trated men. 


Dryden had thrown himself into the controversy from the 
start, in 1678, taking the side of the King because in his eyes 
that was the side of stable, constitutional government. He 
wrote two plays with a strong political undercurrent. In addi- 
tion, he composed a series of brilliant political poems, including 
MacFlecknoe and the astonishing, rollicking Absalom and 
Achitophel, and the razor-sharp satire, The Medall. It was in 
The Medail that Dryden recalled a memorable piece of Shaftes- 
bury’s past, when he had engaged his talents in the service of 
Cromwell and the Puritan “ saints ”: 


Next this (how wildly will ambition steer!) 

A vermin wriggling in th’ usurper’s ear. 

Bart’ring his venal wit for sums of gold, 

He cast himself into the saintlike mold: 

Groan’d, sigh’d, and pray’d, while godliness was gain, 
The loudest bagpipe of the squeaking train. 


All of Dryden’s work published at this time shows a dominating 
political motive, and reflects the urgency of the political crisis. 
All, that is, until we come to Religio Laici. Dryden’s critics and 
editors have been bothered by the fact that in the midst of 
wild political controversy, Dryden seems to pause cheerfully to 
give us a leisurely account of his religious beliefs. The oddity 
of the thing has been neatly expressed by George Saintsbury: 


That a man who had never previously displayed any particular 
interest in theological questions, and who had reached the age of 
51, with a reputation derived, until quite recently, in the main 
from the composition of loose plays, should appear before his 
public of pleasure-seekers with a serious argument in verse on the 
credibility of the Christian religion, and the merits of the Anglican 
form of doctrine and church-government, would nowadays be 
something more than a nine days’ wonder. 


To a modern reader with even a small acquaintance with 
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Dryden there is another oddity about the poem which smites 
one as soon as he commences reading it. The beginning which 
is a rather stately and magnificent overture, suggests in a crowd 
of images that human reason, while it is sufficient for our ordi- 
nary, practical needs, is grotesquely inadequate to solve the 
ultimate problems of man’s destiny, his relationship to the 
world in which he lives, and the sources and means of happi- 
ness or frustration. This is the way the poem opens: 


Dim as the borrw’d beams of moon and star 
To lonely, weary, wand’ring travelers, 

Is Reason to the soul; and, as on high 

Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 

Not light us here, so Reason’s glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 
But guide us upward to a better day. 

And as those nightly tapers disappear, 

When day’s bright lord ascends our hemisphere; 
So pale grows Reason at Religion’s sight; 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light. 


That reason should be described as a pale, glimmering light is 
a bit of a shock, coming from a chronic rationalist, a poet who 
had argued, debated, reasoned, and butted his way through 
verse and drama for twenty years. It is doubly shocking, 
coming from an early member of the Royal Society and a man 
who prided himself on being modern. Only a few years before 
Religio Laict Dryden had committed an act of—well, I will 
let you name the crime. He had not only rewritten John Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost; he had converted the old Puritan’s epic 
into a rhymed opera entitled The State of Innocence. A com- 
parison of the two is instructive. In Paradise Lost the angel 
Raphael, questioned eagerly by our forefather Adam, intimates 
gently that there are some questions into which man was not 
supposed to probe: 


Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid; 
Leave them to God above; Him serve, and fear! 


Shortly thereafter Adam, began to question Raphael about the 
sex-life of angels. The questioning drew from the angel a blush 
“celestial rosy red,” but remarkably little scientific information. 
In Dryden’s opera things are different. Questions are raised and 
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debated, and one is left with the impression that Dryden 
would gladly have answered them all if the end of the last act 
had not rolled around too soon. 


Of course a man so habitually ratiocinative as Dryden would 
not write a poem to repudiate reason. It becomes apparent 
upon reading it that Religio Laici, instead of rejecting reason, 
has something to say about the scope and limits of reason, 
about its abuse, and about the social consequences of an 
irresponsible exploitation of it. 

Some years ago I had the notion that Religio Laici was part 
of a political and philosophical controvery, and that in writing 
the poem Dryden was supporting one side of a fierce debate 
which was agitating men of that time. One afternoon in 1951, 
as I was reading in the British Museum, I discovered two books 
that formed part of the controversy. Both were composed as 
replies to another work which had previously been published, 
a work which they both regarded as crammed with errors of a 
particularly sinister breed. With a little more hunting I suc- 
ceeded in finding the book they referred to, the irritating sub- 
stance which set off a series of angry reactions by way of reply 
and counter-reply for about eight years. 


The book which precipitated the trouble bore on its front 
the imposing title of A Treatise of Humane Reason. It was 
published somewhere around August 1674. There was no au- 
thor’s name attached to it, either then or when it was reprinted 
the following year. But the excitement stirred up curiosity, and 
it was not long before the identity of the author was discovered. 
He turned out to be one Martin Clifford, who at that time 
served as Master of the Charterhouse in London. The sober 
article about him in the Dictionary of National Biography 
notes simply that he was distinguished in those days for his 
licentious tastes and his powers of buffoonery. Nothing in the 
records of Martin Clifford suggests a philosophical bent or an 
interest in religion. Rather the contrary. But we do know 
that he was a protégé of the feckless Duke of Buckingham, a 
worthy whom Dryden was to describe, in 1681, in these lines: 


A man so various, that he seem’d to be 


Not one, but all mankind’s epitome: 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong; 
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Was everything by starts, and nothing long; 
But in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon... . 


Clifford’s treatise is a rather remarkable performance, so deft 
and shrewd as to arouse the suspicion that a greater talent 
than Clifford’s had a share in the writing. On the surface a 
plea for toleration, it managed to assure non-conformists of all 
types that they were the real champions of truth. The under- 
lying attitude of the writer (or writers) emerges in the assump- 
tion that apart from the knowledge of physical nature, truth 
is so uncertain that every man’s reason is valid; where all may 
possibly be mistaken, each is equally right. Learning inherited 
from the past is likely to be error or deceit; each man is 
qualified to decide for himself, with or without knowledge. 
Perhaps the most revealing feature of the treatise is the notion 
that dissent and divergence are in themselves ultimate values, 
regardless of what they stand for or what they diverge from. 

By 1675 the replies to Clifford had begun to appear in print. 
There were probably a number of answers which directly or 
indirectly tried to counteract the effects of Clifford, but at 
least two still survive from 1675 which on their very title-pages 
proclaim their intention. Both of these are anonymous, as if 
they feared to reveal themselves to foes who were powerful 
and dangerous. The more interesting of the two answers was 
a book called Plain-Dealing, published by a Cambridge book- 
seller, Henry Dickinson, whose shop was located on Trinity 
Street (on a site now occupied by Bowes and Bowes) , and only 
a stone’s throw from the gatehouse of Trinity College, which 
was Dryden’s college. Whether it was the product of a Cam- 
bridge scholar or a group of Cambridge men, Plain-Dealing in 
several respects anticipates the position which Dryden took a 
few years later in Religio Laici. What Plain-Dealing objected 
to most vigorously in Clifford’s treatise was its complete Pyr- 
rhonism (or full-blown scepticism), its tendency to Socinian 
subtlety, and its subservience to the philosophy of Thomas 
Hobbes, who, it asserted, was Clifford’s “‘ old master.” 

The only defence of Clifford’s Treatise of Humane Reason 
which I have been able to find is a book called An Apology for 
the Discourse of Humane Reason, published anonymously but 
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written by a friend of Clifford’s named Albertus Warren, a 
devout admirer—and one of the few admirers—of Thomas 
Hobbes. Warren had written the Apology in 1677-1678. Two 
years later, in 1680, he added a supplement and published the 
whole work, with a dedication to the Earl of Shaftesbury, who, 
he tells us, had been a most valued friend and patron to 
Clifford. Why Albertus Warren failed to publish in 1678 what 
he had written in behalf of Clifford, is any man’s guess; but 
there was a cogent reason for its publication in 1680, for by 
that time Shaftesbury was exerting all of his astonishing 
energies to bring dissention to a climax. 

In the replies to Clifford which were written from 1675 to 
1682, one of the main concerns of the writers was that the 
principles advocated in the Treatise of Humane Reason tended 
to the fragmentation of human society rather than its unity. 
In 1681 a young man entered the lists with arguments against 
dissention and factionalism. “ . in our poor Island,” he 
wrote, “there are as many different Passions and Affections, 
Plots and Agitations, Factions and Fashions, Opinions and 
Religions, almost as (there are) men.” 
for moderation and unity was written from the standpoint of 
a clergyman, and it was entitled Religio Clerici. One can see 
a kind of inevitability in the fact that Dryden’s poem, coming 
one year later and supplementing the arguments from a secular 
point of view, was given the title of Religio Laici. 

Dryden’s Religio Laici, then, is primarily neither a religious 
poem nor a poem about religion. There are various bits of 
evidence besides what I have suggested, to support the con- 
clusion that it was composed as part of a specific controversy, 
and intended to counter a set of ideas that had been cherished 


This particular plea | 


sep 


and fostered by the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of | 


Shaftesbury. Shaftesbury and Buckingham had used the ideas 
as a convenient instrument in the political battle which culmi- 
nated during the years 1678-1682 in what we have called the 
Attempted Whig Revolution. 

Thus far I have attempted to outline the immediate occasion 
of Dryden’s poem. But the poem deals with the scope and 
limits of human reason, and therefore has implications beyond 


the immediate occasion. To explore these implications, to | 
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sketch in Dryden’s position, and to cast at least a little light 
upon the complex of ideas and attitudes against which he was 
reacting, is the task to which I shall set myself. 

In Religio Laici we find four modes of thinking specified in 
which, Dryden is convinced, human reason has failed. First 
of all, the great philosophic systems, constructed with the 
utmost of human ingenuity, fall short of religion in accounting 
for the origin of the world and of the life in it; the best of the 
philosophers merely guesed, and his guess was no better than 
that of Epicurus, whose world consisted of an infinity of atoms 
whirling, bumping in infinite space until some of them, by 
merest chance, leap into a common rhythm and an intelligible 
form. Philosophic systems again, have failed in defining the 
way to happiness, for they have all attempted to comprehend 
the swmmum bonum in a formula for adjustment, instead of 
recognizing that, except on a purely bovine level, men are 
incapable of happiness unless their imagination and faith are 
touched and informed. 

The second abuse of human reason is represented by the 
Deists, to whose position Dryden devotes much of the first 
half of the poem. The summary of the Deists’ tenets is given 
in terms which make it clear that the poet is thinking of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury’s five common notions. He has no objec- 
tions to the beliefs of Deism; he merely intimates that unaided 
reason is given rather too much credit. The error of the Deist 
is the belief that nothing of unique value is embedded in tradi- 
tion or history, that it is possible to wipe the slate clean (as 
Descartes did) and start all over again, and by the pure 
exercise of reason to discover “all ye know, and all ye need 
to know.” 


The third abuse of reason involves an excessive reliance on 
tradition, combined with the assumption that under certain 
circumstances reason may determine infallibly which elements 
in tradition are valid. The error consists in dogmatic certainty 
in an area in which certainty is inadmissible. 

The fourth abuse of reason occurs in what Dryden describes 
as the operations of “ the private spirit.”” The error grows, first, 
out of the assumption that the conclusions of individual reason, 
even when it is exercised without training and without knowl- 
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edge, are precious discoveries; and, secondly, out of the belief 
that in areas where mathematical certainty is not to be 
expected, there is no real knowledge and that, therefore, one 
man’s conviction is bound to be as valid as anyone else’s. 


If it seems strange that these thoughts can be elicited from 
a poem on the Faith of a Layman, I must point out that 
Dryden himself, in the prose-preface to the poem, carefully 
informs us that he is following a particular philosophic tradi- 
tion. “ Being naturally inclin’d to scepticism in philosophy,” 
he wrote, “I have no reason to impose my opinions in a 
subject which is above it. * 

Dryden’s scepticism, the om of reference within which 
Religio Laict was composed, has been widely misunderstood— 
and quite needlessly. By the time Religio Laici was published 
at the end of November, 1682, he was already at work on 
another literary project, and within four months of the poem’s 
appearance the first volume of Plutarch’s lives was in the hands 
of the printer. Plutarch was a prime favorite of Dryden’s, a 
sage with whom he was likely to identify himself. He described 
Plutarch’s scepticism in much the same way as he described 
his own: each was content “only to propound and weigh 
opinions, leaving the judgment of his readers free, without 
presuming to decide dogmatically.” In this position of modera- 
tion, Plutarch found himself opposed to two philosophical 
extremes. First, that of the dogmatic system-makers, the Stoics 
and Epicureans, who “ pretend” too much to certainty in 
their dogmas, and to impose them with too great arrogance.” 
And, second, the other extreme, the wholesale sceptics, or the 
Pyrrhonists, who “ bring all certainty in question,” and, with 
a peculiar kind of dogmatism, insist that nothing is more likely 
than anything else. Plutarch, as a sceptic of the later academy, 
though he recognized little certainty in human knowledge, yet 
had the wisdom to see that knowledge and experience will 
incline “the balance to that hand where the most weighty 
reasons, and probability of truth, were visible.’ There are 
areas in our lives, such as moral philosophy, which admit of so 
few doubts that the dogmatic scepticism of “ the private spirit ” 
is an untenable position. Such, in brief, was Plutarch’s—and 
Dryden’s—philosophic scepticism. 
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After the opening of the poem, as we have seen, Dryden 
proceeds to examine the inadequacies of the rational systems, 
with specific allusion to the Stoic and Epicurean philosophies. 
Apart from his reference to Epicurus, and to the dance of the 
atoms, which miraculously leap into form, there are abundant 
clues as to which system Dryden had primarily in mind; for 
the early part of the poem is sprinkled with phrases and images 
taken from the great Latin poem by Lucretius, expounding 
the atomistic philosophy of Epicurus. The fact is scarcely 
surprising in view of Dryden’s intense interest in—and even 
obsession with—the atomistic theory. Twenty-two years before 
Religio Laici he had written a poem to Sir Robert Howard, 
in which he referred to a work by Sir Robert in the following 
words: 

. . . this is a piece too fair 
To be the child of chance, and not of care. 


No atoms casually together hurl’d 
Could e’er produce so beautiful a world. 


And in the intervening twenty-two years the jarring atoms of 
Epicurus appear in a variety of Dryden’s works, and in a 
variety of forms: through analogy, in the field of politics by 
reference to the jarring factions, and in the field of religion by 
reference to the jarring sects. 


The deep concern over the effects of the atomistic theory 
was not confined to John Dryden. Scientists found it a highly 
useful working hypothesis in their investigations in physical 
nature. But by 1660 the working hypothesis had been blown 
up into a very different shape, and in its altered shape was 
being peddled as the final truth concerning nature, man, and 
human society. The new monster had a wide appeal. In 1662 
Edward Stillingfleet wrote in Origines Sacrae that of all theories 
the Epicurean at that time was making the greatest noise in 
the world. A few years later John Wilkins, the remarkable 
Bishop of Chester who had been for years the leading spirit 
in that amazing group of scientists laboring at Oxford (a group 
which became the nucleus of the Royal Society) , commented 
on the extravagant and irrational opinions then afloat, inspired 
by Epicurus and his atoms. A little later Ralph Cudworth, 
probably the most learned member of the Cambridge Pla- 
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tonists, remarked that of late there had been an extraordinary 
enthusiasm for Epicurus. From all sides came testimony to 
the effect that Epicurus had indeed risen from the dead, and 
that the atomistic theory had burst its seams. 

Of course no ancient philosopher is revived on whim or 
impulses; he is revived only if his ideas serve to give coherence 
and meaning to drifts, attitudes, tendencies already existing 
in another age. And the reason why Epicurus became “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend ” to so many in the two decades before 
Religio Laici is apparent in a remark made by Samuel Parker 
in 1681. Parker, a rather hard-headed individual who had an 
overriding contempt for Platonic mysteries and airy notions 
said plaintively that the very craftsmen and mechanics of his 
time had philosophized themselves into an atomistic atheism. 
“And,” he complained, “ They are able to demonstrate out of 
(Hobbes’) Leviathan . . . that all things come to pass by an 
eternal Chain of natural Causes ” and that human nature is a 
mere machine! Parker had a feud with Descartes as well, but 
his chief béte noir was Thomas Hobbes, the champion of what 
Parker called the “ folly and nonsense of meer mechanism.” 

Hobbes, as we know, chiefly by the publication in 1651 of 
his Leviathan had become the foremost English champion of 
atomism and mechanism, reducing all things to matter in 
motion. Opponents, who rose by the score to refute him, had 
little success, partly because they met him on his own grounds 
and fought with weapons of Hobbes’ choice; while Hobbes, 
sitting within the security of his tight little system, from which 
all strictly human experience was excluded, could out-chop 
logic with any competitor. But Hobbes was formidable partly 
because the intellectual climate favored the dogmatists and 
systemmakers who had already made the brilliant discovery 
that you can hope to find a simple, inclusive formula to describe 
nature and man—if you assume that man is a machine. Strip 
man of his history, strip him of civilization, strip him of his 
critical and creative powers, of his imagination and his aspira- 
tion, and your formula may apply even to him. 

Hobbes was formidable, as I intimated, because he was in 
the swim. He was soon reinforced by an abler, more subtle 
mind—that of Spinoza, whose Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 
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was published in 1670. That Spinoza’s work threatened religion 
seemed apparent at once to theologians; among others, to 
Richard Simon, whose Critical History Dryden was reading 
just before or during the days when he was composing Religio 
Laici. But religion was not the circumference of Spinoza’s 
intention or influence. James Tyrrell, who was a lawyer, his- 
torian, and personal friend of John Locke, placed Spinoza and 
Hobbes in the same tub: both sages maintaining that man’s 
actions and thoughts are bound up in an inexorable chain of 
determinism, which obliterates the power of choice and, there- 
fore, the human distinction between good and evil. 

It is extremely difficult to determine precisely how much 
effect Spinoza’s Tractatus had in England between 1670 and 
1682. It is difficult because there are many twanging the same 
string of the harp. One of these, strangely enough, was La 
Rochefoucauld, whose Mazims were published in France in 
1665, and first translated into English in 1670. Though there 
are vaguenesses and ambiguities in La Rochefoucauld’s inten- 
tions, the reader will find a clear inclination on the part of 
the author to view man’s action and choices as the result of 
the condition of his body. One of the maxims puts the matter 
baldly: “Force of character and weakness of character are 
misnomers; they are in fact nothing but good or bad physique.” 
The import of his doctrine was recognized by the 18th-century 
philosopher Francis Hutcheson, who complained that the old 
Epicurean notions had been revived in the 17th century by 
Hobbes, La Rochefoucauld, and others. 


La Rochefoucauld’s position and prestige insured him a 
hearing in England. One of his followers (who probably drew 
upon the ideas of Hobbes as well) was the famous wit, courtier, 
rake, and poet John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, who admitted 
to Gilbert Burnet that at one period of his life he had been 
drunk for five years uninterruptedly. Somewhere between 1674 
and 1679 Rochester gave vent to a poem entitled A Satyr 
against Mankind, in which human beings appear as “ reas’ning 
engines,’ reason as a pretentious futility, and the criterion of 
good and evil as the power of a thing to titillate our senses. 
The glittering example of such men as Rochester was fresh in 
Dryden’s memory when he remarked of the political wildmen 
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among Shaftesbury’s followers: They “are generally men of 
atheistic principles, nominal Christians, who are beholding to 
the front only, that they are so called; otherwise Hobbists in 
their politics and morals.” 

By 1680 the spread of Epicurean atomistic doctrine had 
washed up so many monsters that one of the great men of the 
age, Robert Boyle, known to us as the father of modern 
chemistry, felt impelled to take up the cudgels against it. 


This he did, in a book called A Discourse of Things above | 


Reason ... By a Fellow of the Royal Society. Boyle’s dis- 
course is tactful, deft, and ingratiating—quite worthy of a 
brilliant and a humble mind. His general position is a phi- 
losophical scepticism roughly similar to that of Plutarch and 
Dryden; a position Baconian rather than Cartesian. From this 


vantage-point he delivers his blows at the dogmatic systems | 


of rationalism and atomism. To the philosophers who deny 
the existence of everything which cannot be weighed or mea- 
sured, or of which they have no clear and adequate idea, 
Boyle observes quietly that it is no easy matter to perceive, 
or to have clear and adequate ideas of the world of infinite 


space inhabited by infinite multitudes of whirling atoms—the | 


world which Epicurus, Gassendi, and their atomistic followers 
have offered us. 

I cannot examine all of the abuses of reason which Dryden 
analyses in Religio Laici; but in what has been said, I hope 
I have come close to the core of his meaning. He was not a 
philosopher. He was a playwright and a poet with an acute 


and comprehensive mind, who joined battle against dogmatist | 


and atomist because their ideas appeared to threaten the values 
of human society and to menace the stability of the state— 
especially as Shaftesbury and Buckingham had coralled and 
harnessed them for their own purposes. 


In writing a poem about the scope and limits of human 
reason Dryden was no anti-rationalist or anti-intellectualist. 
Part of what he had to say was expressed in our time by 
Austin Warren in an esay on the novelist E. M. Forster. Said 
Warren: “ Complete rationalism, like glaring sunlights dries up 
the vegetation.” The comment which this statement demands 
is that when rationalism narrows and hardens to the point of 


Dryden and the Atoms of Epicurus : 
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denying the special powers of the human mind and the special 
qualities of civilized experience, it is no longer rationalism; 
it is the off-spring of dogma out of fantasy. 


I am tempted to illustrate; and the illustration that comes 
to hand is from a popular work on biology published within 
the past few years, and written by a rather distinguished 
mathematician and theoretical physicist, who is arguing for 
the mechanistic school of thought. I quote: 


According to this point of view, basic manifestations of life like 
growth, motion, reproduction, and even thinking depend entirely 
on the complexity of the molecular structures forming living orga- 
nisms, and can be accounted for, at least in principle, by the same 
basic laws of physics which determine ordinary inorganic processes. 
it would undoubtedly be highly convenient to have the pro- 
cesses of thinking reduced to a simple formula of physics—but 
I am afraid that we shall have to face the problems of human 
nature and human society with tools and insights other than 
those supplied by cybernetics. 

One trouble with such expressions of rambunctious ration- 
alism as that which I have quoted is that they drive men of 
a different temperament to another extreme, an extreme of 
anti-rationalism like that adopted by Mark Rampion, a charac- 
ter in one of the most brilliant novels of our century. Rampion 
remarks in a diatribe against the rationalists: 


By torturing their brains they can get a faint notion of the uni- 
verse as it would seem if looked at through non-human eyes. . . 

The results of . . . all these famous theories about the cosmos 
and their practical applications—they’ve got nothing whatever to 
do with the only truth that matters. And the non-human truth 
isn’t merely irrelevant; its dangerous. It distracts people’s atten- 
tion from the important human truth. It makes them falsify their 
experience in order that lived reality may fit in with abstract theory. 


Both extremes of view flourished in Dryden’s age, and he 
held no brief for either. He was aware that man is a strange 
and complex creature—as Alexander Pope felicitously put it, 





a being darkly wise and rudely great—a child of nature who 
refuses to thrive on a formula—a creature whose mind is fit 
to inhabit two worlds and is dwarfed and distorted if it is 
confined to one. To shrink in distaste, as Dryden did, from 
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the overreaching usurpations of constricting dogma and cor- 
roding scepticism, is another way of affirming one’s conviction 
that our good depends on the realization of all man’s powers 
and capacities in mutual aid and support. Our age has reason 
to understand the ancient secret: that there is no quick and 
easy road to the New Jerusalem. 
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A VOLCANO’S VOICE 
IN SHELLEY 


BY G. M. MATTHEWS 


I 


There is still a perilous tendency towards dualism in Shelley 
studies. Those preoccupied by the poet’s “ symbols ” maintain, 
or assume, that what is worth attention on the profoundest 
level in his work is to be sought in domes of poetic conscious- 
ness, veils of unreality, and caves of gnostic power; Professor 
Grabo has made it clear that he regards even Shelley’s use of 
science as ultimately mystical. Those concerned with his social 
interests, on the other hand, concentrate on biography and 
Radical theory, and will not touch the symbols at any price. 

If this division is justifiable, it would mean that Shelley’s 
Left hand did not want to know what his Right hand was 
doing; that while his prose mind declaimed about Reform, his 
poetic soul was quietly navigating up the Stream of Life 
towards the Bases of Being (whatever they are). A fair case 
has of course been made out for Shelley as a poor mixed-up boy. 
Yet his life and letters hardly give the impression that his over- 
riding interest lay in the lifehistory of the individual soul. It 
was poetry he chose, not metaphysics; and poetry intended (so 
he said) to cast what weight was possible “into the scale of 
that balance, which the Giant of Arthegall holds.” * One of 
two things must be true: either the writer’s political dedication, 
so often repeated, was essentially superficial and the “ sym- 
bolism ” proves it, or else the “ symbolism ” involves more than 
its interpreters suspect. I suggest, and shall try to demonstrate 
from one special field, that the latter alternative is the right 
one. Yeats went so far as to judge Shelley’s “symbols” by 
their “ precision”? and it is now commonly assumed that his 


‘Letter of 26 Jan 1819. 
*W. B. Yeats, Ideas of Good and Evil, London 1908, 115, 128. 
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recurrent allusions “ stand for” something pretty constant (if domes 


not always fully definable) in moral or spiritual reality, and | porn 
so can be deciphered against patterns elaborated by earlier | yi 

mystics, or read as an independent insight into Platonic truth, | Y° _ 
Before this assumption can be modified, certain characteristics draw « 
of these allusions require re-emphasis. ra 


1) Shelley’s “ symbols” do not, broadly speaking, “stand | yhore 
for” anything in the systematic manner in which the Cross, | tedly 
for example, stands for Christianity. To find out all that) avoid 
winter, or intoxication, implies in a given context, one must | systen 
reckon with the whole of Shelley—and not with his texts alone, | 2) 
but also with his science, his politics, his theories of literature, frst 
his medical record. What really happens seems to be that a ‘ 


— 





. : qualit: 
certain concept—generally of a class of external objects—may perhay 
be “ over-determined,” that is, may serve as a collecting-point | be “b 
for several of the writer’s political, scientific, or philosophical myste 
perceptions of reality. The fields of perception supplying these | oy, ; 
concepts with associations are very various, as may be briefly multiy 
illustrated in the case of a (covered) hollow place, often arbi- |, p45 
trarily restricted to the words cave and cavern.’ This concept | unjust 
(whether the actual words occur or not) sometimes involves a) nan , 
hole in the ground, or in cosmic space; a sanctuary, or a prison; | dius 
the lair of bestial life, or the abode of liberated humanity; the | oon 4a, 


hollow of the womb, or of the grave; a hotbed of subversive | Tt f 
activity, or a fortress of convention. It may imply the physical 


; ae ; bolisrr 
hollow of the skull; intellectual potentiality; or the now-fashion- | jhe re 
able recesses of the introspective mind. No doubt certain of exam 
these implications outweigh others in particular poems, but lack | jain 


of interest in any but the “ dim caves of human thought ” type), Skyl 
of image is due to the idola specus, the private prejudices, of 

the interpreter, and is hard to justify statistically. If, for | 
example, the “hollow places” of Prometheus Unbound are 
investigated (including, with paraphrases, caves, caverns, lairs, | 
abysses, chasms, pits, mines, and prisons, but excluding bowers,| A “ cl 


like tk 
* A contemporary tourist in an area of Britain famous for its caves found, he > an act 
said, that the natives there “did not understand the meaning of the word cavern; cent ¢ 


for, upon changing my question to that of a place under ground, information was 
immediately given.” (Hutchinson’s Tour of the High Peak of Derbyshire, 1819, S ‘Shell 
18). It is pointless to discuss “ favourite words” in Shelley: what favourite word is / vin. it 
used in “ the Mother of the Months,” or “ the rack on high? ” = 
a 
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domes, pavilions, and temples) it will be found that of 58 
examples, 11 clearly involve the mind or spirit, and 7 more 
could be claimed to do so; while 10 of the 58 clearly involve 
voleanic action, with another 8 doubtful cases. The remainder 
draw on other associations in the first place, or are symbolically 
neutral. This should at least temper the urge to attribute a 
“precision of symbols ” in Shelley’s work; and I shall adopt 
where possible the term “ over-determined concept ” (admit- 
tedly not a happy one) rather than “symbol,” in order to 
avoid the notion of reference to an incorruptible mystical 
system now attached to the latter word. 


2) A second feature of Shelley’s concepts, implicit in the 
first, is that they may be called on to illustrate opposite 
qualities. The snake is a famous example, but most of them— 
perhaps all—have the same potentiality. Thus Maenads may 
be “ bacchanals of blood,” or assist at “ bacchanals of Truth’s 
mysterious wine ”; a veil is now of ugliness concealing beauty, 
now of beauty concealing ugliness; a many-sided mirror can 
multiply either truth or error; and so, too, with lightning, cloud 
meteor, labyrinth, and the rest. Tyranny itself may imply the 
unjust enslavement of man by man, or the just dominion of 
man over nature, for the characteristic extends into Shelley’s 
abstract vocabulary to affect concepts such as faith, madness, 
contagion, and even love. 

It follows that the invitation to walk into a web of “ sym- 
bolism ” on the assurance that every thread leads ultimately to 
the realm of Timeless Ideas, must be declined. Two relevant 
examples, involving the neo-Platonic favorites cloud and foun- 
tain, may underline this warning. In the second stanza of To 
a Skylark (1820), we read: 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 


A “cloud of fire ” which “ springs ” from the earth can only be, 
like the “ burning smoke ” of Alastor (83) , the nuée ardente of 
an active volcano,‘ a mass of superheated steam and incandes- 
cent dust which, as an observer had seen it over Vesuvius, 


*Sheliey is also recalling the cloud and fire of Mount Sinai in Exodus (xiii. 21-2; 
xix. 18; xxiv. 15-18), which he certainly took to be volcanic, since when he lodged 
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“appeared in the night tinged like clouds with the setting r 


sun.” * Shelley interpolated this volcanic stanza after drafting 
the lines 


From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody, 


so as to ensure that what Neville Rogers has called “ the notion 
of liquescence ” * should also include the notion of sparks and 
ashes, of propaganda broadcast with tempestuous energy. The 


echo of the line in which Milton’s Satan “ Springs upward like | 


7 


a Pyramid of fire 
protest to the associations transmitted into the poem by the 
word “ fire.” The flight of the skylark is therefore not quite 
so innocuous as it might seem; and Aldous Huxley, who made 
his character Mark Rampion “ wish to God the bird had... 
dropped a good large mess in his [Shelley’s] eye,” * would 


probably reach for his geiger-counter if the bird dropped all | 


that the poem implies. 
The second example is from a letter defending Prometheus 
Unbound: 


itself a volcanic simile—adds mutiny and | 


— 


It may as well be said that Lord Byron imitates Wordsworth, or | 
that Wordsworth imitates Lord Byron, both being great poets, and | 
deriving from the new springs of thought and feeling, which the © 
great events of our age have exposed to view, a similar tone of | 


sentiment, imagery, and expression. (15 Oct 1819. My italics) 


On the face of it, an orthodox “ fountain of thought ” image. 


But great events which expose springs to view must be seismic | 


“e 


or volcanic events, like those causing 
burst where’er swift Earthquake stamps.” ° Countless examples 
of such springs are cited in contemporary accounts. Since on 
a social level he intended the “ great events of our age” to 


in view of Vesuvius he told Peacock that “a smoke by day and a fire by night 
is seen upon its summit” (22 Dec 1818). 
The same simile is used of the eagle in The Revolt of Islam (I. xiii. 243): 
“The vast bird would . . . soar—as swift as smoke from a volcano springs.” 
*Sir William Hamilton, Observations on Mount Vesuvius, Mount Etna, and 
other Volcanos (1772) 2nd ed. 1773, 3. 
°“ Shelley and the Skylark,” Times Literary Supplement, 24 July 1953. 
7 Paradise Lost II. 1018. 
® Point Counter Point (1928), Modern Lib. ed., 144. 
* The Revolt of Islam V.i. 1728. 
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include such things as American independence and the French 
Revolution, it is obvious that the image cannot be explained in 
purely neo-Platonic terms. 

8) Thirdly, the prior judgment as to what is and what is 
not a symbol in Shelley has been somewhat distorted by the 
“ spatial ” interpretation of poetry. According to the spatialists, 
a poet’s use of symbols represents a series of insights of varying 
depth into an immutable and transcendent Reality; chronology 
and context and even poet affect only the adequacy of the 
insight and the language in which it is enshrined. Accordingly, 
a “key-symbol ” has been sought that would be valid for the 
whole of Shelley’s work, and this has been identified, with 
cheerful variety, as the Morning Star, the cloud, the veil, and 
so on. In fact, Shelley’s “symbolism” changed as Shelley 
changed, and was varied from poem to poem according to 
subject. The concept cave/cavern, which, with stream, is com- 
monest in the 720 lines of Alastor (1816) , did not occur at all 
in that form in the 2289 lines of Queen Mab (1813). In 
Prometheus (1819), on the other hand, by far the commonest 
concept is storm (67 examples, including tempest, thunder, 
whirlwind, etc.). The second commonest is cave (58); then 
cloud (44); and then volcanic action (37).2° Thus of four 
leading concepts in a much-annotated poem, two—the com- 
monest, storm, and the most striking, volcanic action—have 
never been regarded as “ symbols ” at all. This is remarkable, 
considering that most storms require the help of clouds, while 
a volcano would imply a cave to a classical scholar as well as 
to a contemporary scientist. The conclusion seems inevitable 
that Shelley’s “ symbolism ” is pronounced mystical because only 
those concepts which lend themselves readily to mystical inter- 
pretation have been selected for comment." It is well worth 


'° There is of course some overlapping in the count, as I have tried to assign 
each example to every concept possible, but the effect is negligible except with 
cave and volcanic activity, which share 9 examples. Storm and cloud share 2. 

‘The neglect is by no means confined to the two concepts I have cited. The 
first writer to refer explicitly to Shelley’s recurrent allusions formed the impression 
that the commonest concerned the “art and mystery of weaving, including the 
Whole process and its results, warp, woof, and web” (Edinburgh Review, April 
1871, 488). This impression has not been followed up, and a Shelley scholar as 
distinguished as Prof. Fogle has forgotten it was ever made. (See R. H. Fogle, 
The Imagery of Keats and Shelley, 1949, 226). The article has been attributed 
to Prof. T. S. Baynes. 
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inquiring, therefore, what significance the concept volcanic 
activity has in Shelley’s work, particularly in the structure and 
imagery of Prometheus Unbound; and it will be convenient 
to begin by describing the quite exceptional position which 
voleanic disturbances had come to occupy in the minds of 
intelligent men at the time the poem was written. 


II 


Since 1755, a series of disasters had profoundly disturbed the 
complacency of 18th-century belief. In that year, the famous 
Lisbon earthquake, “ certainly one of the most awful and tre- 
mendous calamities that has ever happened in the world,” as it 
was described three years afterwards,’ destroyed the city and 
up to 50,000 inhabitants. Great volcanic eruptions in Iceland 
in 1783-4 also cost thousands of lives; and in the former years 
earthquakes in Calabria were even more devastating. Major 
paroxysmal eruptions of Mount Etna occurred in 1763 and 
1792, and of Vesuvius in 1760, 1779, and 1794, besides minor 
ones early in the new century. Shelley himself, climbing 
Vesuvius in 1818, found the mountain “in a slight state of 
eruption,” '* and Etna, too, erupted again towards the close of 
1819. 

No doubt these events were nothing new; but several factors 
had contributed to raise the status of the volcano, until to 
many of Shelley’s contemporaries the younger Pliny’s pine- 
shaped cloud over Vesuvius bore something of the same momen- 
tous importance as the mushroom-shaped cloud over the Pacific 
bears to our own civilization. For one thing, information had 
become much more prompt and accurate. From 1766-1795 
Sir William Hamilton, British ambassador at Naples, though 
better known as the husband of Lord Nelson’s mistress, haunted 
the precincts of Vesuvius, keeping a diary of the major disturb- 
ances for the benefit of the Royal Society; during the first 
thirteen years he made 58 visits to the crater, and was on the 
mountain 200 times, besides studying it through a telescope. 
Hamilton’s Campi Phlegraei, a ‘folio containing some 54 very 
impressive coloured plates by Peter Fabris (several showing 


‘? Philosophical Transactions, abridged (1809) ed., II. 192. 
** Letter of 22 Dec 1818. 
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Vesuvius in full eruption) was published at Naples in 1776. 
His Observations, already cited, ran through three editions in 
two years. Breislak also, the Italian geologist, was said to have 
attached himself to the same area “ with a peculiar and almost 
personal interest,’ ** and his findings were reviewed in the 
leading British journals. Visiting observers were also active: in 
1811 a British party set up an observatory on Etna, a thousand 
feet from the summit; and Sir Humphrey Davy climbed Vesuvius 
14 times in 1820 *° in order to test a new volcanic theory, though 
the results were not made public until after Shelley’s death. 

The more remote volcanic areas of the globe were now being 
penetrated and described for the first time. Sir George Mac- 
kenzie issued his T'ravels in Iceland in 1811, a book which had 
much publicity and reached a second edition the following 
year; Shelley quoted from it, though the studies of his science 
and symbolism have not found it worth mentioning. Alexander 
de Humboldt explored the volcanic regions of the Andes and 
South America in 1799-1804, and few educated Englishmen can 
have been ignorant of his various books of travels. By modern 
standards all these men may have been amateurs, but their 
methods were professional in comparison with the speculations 
of ingenious clergymen which had gone before. Some of the 
new knowledge resulted directly from the industrial revolution, 
for it was only after analogies had been drawn from industry 
that certain volcanic processes were explained. When the origin 
of vitreous lava was settled, for instance, the Edinburgh Review 
remarked: “it is wonderful how it so long eluded observation, 
when the slag of every furnace exhibits it in the most striking 
manner.” *° Breislak was a captain of industry, director of a 
nitre works in Milan; and Davy himself was led to the study of 
Vesuvius by his work in the coal-mines. 

A further reason for the interest in volcanoes at this time lies 
in their impact on theology. French materialists had already 
cast doubt on the foundations of natural religion; science was 
now collecting evidence which seemed to make belief in Genesis 
impossible. Years before Shelley wrote Prometheus it was 
recognized in the lay journals that “creation” had occupied, 


“* Edinburgh Review, Sept 1816, 161. Shelley read this number of the Edinburgh 


(see Mary Shelley’s Journal, ed. Frederick L. Jones, 1947, 73). 
‘* Byron to Murray, 8 May 1820. *® April 1804, 38. 
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not six days, but long ages; that there must have been not one The 
Deluge but several; and that in the case of many kinds of scien 
organized life God had unmistakably looked again and seen |  Thec 
that they were not good. The Fundamentalist position was 
already untenable, and the battle joined which would culminate 
in the great Victorian debates on evolution. An unusual note Ff Sh 
following an advertisement for Cuvier’s translated Essay on | jn hi 
the Theory of the Earth in the Quarterly for April 1815, claimed | come 
that this book would furnish the Christian “ with armour to fight 











defend his faith against those writers who have endeavoured to othe: 
overturn it by objection against the Mosaic account of the Shell 
deluge, and the age of the human race.” Yet by January 1819, voles 
a reviewer in the same journal was using the same work to cholc 
ridicule Gisborne’s fundamentalist Natural Theology. term 
The volcano was a crucial witness. Might not all mountains Shell 
have been thrown up by volcanic fire, and all minerals have of w 
had an igneous origin? This is the speculation behind Shelley’s surfa 
lines on the Swiss Alps: tility 
Is this the scene / on I 
Where the old Earthquake-daemon taught her young > Geol 
Ruin? Were these their toys? or did a sea ' 1816, 
Of fire envelop once this silent snow? S scerta 
(Mont Blanc (1816), 71-4). > are ¢ 
The “ Plutonists ” did believe that the earth was born of fire; Ham 
and it is clear that the Biblical account, in which dry land § read 
emerged only on the third day, could be reconciled less easily © and ! 
with this doctrine than with that of its opponents, the “ Nep- | "tor 
tunians,” who held “ that all the solid materials of the world 7 
have been formerly dissolved in water.” ** For this reason, 
volcanoes acquired a peculiar prestige in the conflict of belief. 
“ Under this [Plutonist] point of view,” wrote James Smithson 
in 1818, This. 
an high interest attaches itself to volcanoes, and their ejections. 7 of Co 
They cease to be local phenomena; they become principal elements [7 
in the history of our globe; they connect its present with its former * Su 
condition; and we have good grounds for supposing, that in their lecture 
flames are to be read its future destinies.** stones, 
sacha compris 
7 Edinburgh Review, July 1803, 338. Wolfe, 
18 Phil. Trans. CIII, Pt. Il, 257. Smithson was later the founder of the Smith- Re Sir 
sonian Institution of Washington. Cit 
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The dispute provoked considerable excitement, not only among 
scientists, especially in the form given it by the Huttonian 
Theory, which will be returned to later. 


Iit 


Shelley certainly shared this general interest.’® We learn that 
in his early teens “ His imagination was always roving upon 
something romantic and extraordinary, such as spirits, fairies, 
fighting, volcanoes, &c....” *° (Medwin adds “ storms,” among 
other things to this list of interests). According to Hogg, 
Shelley was also “ passionately fond of fireworks,” to which 
voleanic displays were naturally often compared; and a psy- 
chologist would doubtless interpret both interests in sexual 
terms. The interpretation is likely to contain some truth. 
Shelley’s poetry manifests a powerful impulse towards fertility, 
of which Dr. Leavis’s “fondled” vocabulary is merely a 
surface sign, and volcanoes have direct connections with fer- 
tility, as Shelley was well aware. Apart from Mackenzie’s book 
on Iceland,”* and a review of Breislak’s Introduzione alla 
Geologia which we have seen he read in the Edinburgh for Sept. 
1816, the sources in which Shelley pursued his interest are not 
certainly known, but a number of parallels, some of which 
are quoted later, strongly suggest that he was familiar with 
Hamilton’s work on the Vesuvius region. He probably also 
read the available volumes of Humboldt’s Personal Narrative 
and Researches; Humboldt may have inspired Laon’s decla- 
ration: 

I will arise and waken 
The multitude, and like a sulphurous hill, 
Which on a sudden from its snows has shaken 


The swoon of ages, it shall burst and fill 


The world with cleansing fire. . . . (Islam, I1.xiv) 


This simile seems to be drawn from an account of the eruption 
of Cotopaxi in 1803, which, Humboldt said, 


**Such an interest may well account for his promptness in attending a mineralogy 
lecture at Oxford, and his disappointment on finding that it was “ About stones!— 
stones, stones, stones! nothing but stones!” (The Life of Perey Bysshe Shelley, as 
comprised in the Life of Shelley by Thomas Jefferson Hogg . . . , ed. Humbert 
Wolfe, 1933, I, 49.) 

*Sir John Rennie, Autobiography, London 1875, 2. 

** Cited in the Notes to Queen Mab, VIII. 211-2. 
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was preceded by a dreadful phenomenon, the sudden melting of the 
snows that covered the mountain. For twenty years before no 
smoke or vapour, that could be perceived, had issued from the 
crater; and in a single night the subterraneous fire became so active 
that, at sunset, the external walls of the cone, heated, no doubt, to 
a very considerable temperature, appeared naked. . . .” 


But the passage is also quoted in the Quarterly’s review of 
Humboldt, in July 1816, and since Mary Shelley read this issue 
in August Shelley could have borrowed at second-hand. Indeed, 
it is unnecessary to assume that Shelley relied very heavily on 
recondite works of science. Much of his scientific information— 
literally 
from Heaven’s star-fretted domes 
To the dull weed some sea-worm battens on, 


from astronomy to ione or iodine—could have been drawn from 
the major reviews, the Gentleman’s Magazine, and the Annual 
Register. My own illustrations, therefore, will be drawn partly 
from these obvious sources, partly from Shelley‘s known read- 
ing, and partly from the books a reader interested in volcanoes 
would naturally consult.” 


IV 


Although Shelley’s boyish imagination roved upon volcanoes, 
however, they scarcely affect his poetry written before 1817. 
The three references in Queen Mab are to earthquakes alone; 
and it is remarkable that in all this early work the energies of 
earthquake and storm are associated almost exclusively with 
the operations of tyranny. Maintaining in one of the notes to 
Mab that God must be held responsible for evil as well as good, 
Shelley writes: 


*? Alexandre de Humboldt and Bonpland, Researches concerning the institutions 
and monuments of the ancient inhabitants of America, etc., trans. H. M. Williams, 
London 1814, I, 119. There are several other probable borrowings from Humboldt, 
notably Shelley’s spirits ‘“‘ Whose homes are the dim caves of human thought” 
(PU, I. 658-663) , which appear to derive from the birds in the Cueva del Guacharo 
at Caripe in Venezuela (Humboldt and Bonpland, Personal Narrative of travels 
to the equinoctial regions of the New Continent during the years 1799-1804, trans. 
H. M. Williams, vol. III, London 1818, 119-20, 126. 

*8 Especially the Philosophical Transactions. For articles before 1800, I have 
used the more accessible Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London 
from their commencement in 1665 to the year 1800, abridged with notes by Charles 
Hutton ... George Shaw ... and Richard Pearson, 1809; and thereafter the 
complete edition. 
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The wide-wasting earthquake, the storm, the battle, and the tyr- 
anny are attributable to this hypothetic being in the same degree 
as the fairest forms of nature, sunshine, liberty, and peace.** 


This kind of argument is consonant with the general reaction 
against 18th-century optimism initiated by the Lisbon disaster 
of 1755, and Professor Grabo seems to maintain that Shelley 
always looked on volcanic activity as evidence of something 
malign in the forces of nature.*® Nothing could be more mis- 
leading. By August 1814, Shelley was writing that in the 
Valley of Assassins, 


Courage and active virtue . . . slept like the imprisoned earthquake, 
or the lightning shafts that hang in the golden clouds of evening; 


and the old man of The Coliseum, probably mostly written 
after visiting Vesuvius, is made to say that “. . . the glacier, the 
cataract, the tempest, the volcano have each a spirit which 
animates the extremities of our frame with tingling joy.” But 
from The Revolt of Islam onwards, “ tingling joy ” generally 
forms an essential part of Shelley’s attitude towards volcanic 
activity. 

Throughout his poetry Shelley referred interchangeably to 
volcanoes and to earthquakes. They were, of course, intimately 
linked in contemporary theory; earthquakes had constantly 
been observed to announce or accompany eruptions, sometimes 
at vast distances. When the volcano of St. Vincent in the West 
Indies erupted in 1812, it was noted that earthquakes had 
stricken Venezuela a few weeks earlier. Humboldt devotes 
many pages of his Personal Narrative to these connections; ** 
and Mackenzie, too, remarks that before the 1783 eruption of 
Skaptar Jokul, “earthquakes shook the whole of Iceland.” “7 
Shelley conscripted both agents to explain the calamity at 
Pompeii. “ My idea of the mode of its destruction was:—,” 
he wrote Peacock, 


First, an earthquake shattered it . . . then a rain of light small 
pumice-stones fell; then torrents of boiling water, mixed with ashes, 
filled up all its crevices.” (26 Jan. 1819) 


** Note to VI. 198. 

°° The Magic Plant, 1936, 255-7. 

° Op. cit., IL (1814), 229-238. 

** Sir George Stewart Mackenzie, Travels in the Island of Iceland during the 
summer of the year 1810, (1811), 2nd ed. 1812, 365. 
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He afterwards erased the words “ My idea of,” as if to make his 


explanation official; but the “torrents of boiling water ” were 
perhaps suggested by Hamilton, who had written in 1767: 


In the great eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 1663, it is well attested, 
that several towns .. . were destroyed by a torrent of boiling water 
having burst out of the mountain with the lava, by which thousands 
of lives were lost.** 


It was generally believed, however, that a volcanic eruption 
prevented earthquakes. The modern authority for this idea was 
John Michell, later Woodwardian Professor of Geology at Cam- 
bridge, whose essay on earthquakes published in 1760 first 
raised seismology to the level of a science.” Michell held that 
“ subterraneous fires”? were the ultimate cause of both vol- 
canoes and earthquakes, the distinction being that 


. . all vapours, of whatever kind, raised from these fires, must be 
pent up, unless so far as they can open themselves a passage 
between the strata; whereas the vapours raised from volcanos find 
a vent, and are discharged in blasts from their mouths.*° 


An earthquake occurred when a wave of pent-up vapour propa- 
gated itself between two rock strata without finding a vent. 
Almost everyone, including Hamilton, seems to have accepted 
this theory of the safety-valve, which is implicit in Byron’s 
famous definition of poetry: “It is the lava of the imagination 
whose eruption prevents an earthquake.” ** Unless Byron had 
the idea from Davy, his immediate source may have been 
Humboldt, whose translated version runs: “ At Naples, earth- 
quakes precede the eruptions of Vesuvius, they cease when the 
lava begins to flow.” *? Shelley cannot have been unaware of 
this important and universally-made distinction, yet in his own 
work the earthquake and the volcano are virtually synonymous. 
During a scene in The Revolt of Islam packed with volcanic 
imagery, Laone, just landed from the slave-ship she has drawn 


28 Phil. Trans. abr. ed. XII, 495. 

*°“ Conjectures concerning the cause, and observations on the phenomena of 
earthquakes,” Phil. Trans. abr. ed. XI, 447-472. The essay was first published 
as a separate work in the same year. 

°° Tbid., 457. 

*! Byron to Miss Milbanke, 10 Nov. 1813. 

*2 Personal Narrative, op. cit., I, 247 note. 
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into revolt, claims that although the cry of liberty (“like a 
voleano’s voice ”) is followed by some disillusion, 

Yet soon bright day will burst—even like a chasm 

Of fire, to burn the shrouds outworn and dead, 

Which wrap the world; a wide enthusiasm, 

To cleanse the fevered world as with an earthquake’s spasm! 


(1X.v) 


Here the two types of event are treated as interchangable: 
“ earthquake’s spasm ” describes seismic action, while the burst- 
ing of a bright “chasm of fire” is more appropriate to the 
opening of a lateral vent in a volcano; while the phrase “ wide 
enthusiasm ” fuses the notion of a gaping fissure with that of 
spreading lava. 

Shelley, indeed, employs both types of phenomenon with 
equally exultant relish. In Prometheus, IV, the newly-liberated 
earth cries: 


The joy, the triumph, the delight, the madness! 
The boundless, overflowing, bursting gladness, 


The vaporous exultation not to be confined! (319-321) 


This “ vaporous exultation ” is no mere abstract “ poetic tran- 
script of “the expansive force of gases,” ” as Whitehead and 
Grabo call it,** but a precise volcanic metaphor. Earth greets 
her freedom with an explosion of delight: 


Ha! ha! the caverns of my hollow mountains, 
My cloven fire-crags, sound-exulting fountains 
Laugh with a vast and inextinguishable laughter. 


(IV. 332-4) 


In drafting these lines, Shelley contemplated following the 
pronoun in the second of them by the words “ volcanoes ” 
(cancelled) and “ mouthed fire-hills ” (uncancelled) ,** so these 
caverns and fountains (like many others) have little enough 
to do with neo-Platonic correspondencies. Shelley may have 
owed his unconfinable vapour to the review of a History of the 
Azores which appeared in the Quarterly for April 1814. The 
reviewer writes: 


** Carl Grabo, Prometheus Unbound: an Interpretation, 1935, 144. 
*““H. B. Forman, The Notebooks of P. B. Shelley, London, pvtly. ptd. 1911 
I, 42-5. 








Near Ribeira Grande, we are told there is an aperture in the side 
of a mountain, from whence a light vapour issues, which, if corked 
up, would generate an earthquake, or cause an explosion that would 
blow up the mountain.” (p. 202) 


The possibility that Shelley had seen this article is increased 
by the sequel: 

I learned from him [the author is speaking now of his servant] that 
of the numerous persons who put their ear to the aperture, from a 
curiosity similar to mine, they all became mad, instantly mad, and 
were never again restored to the light of reason, or the rational 
government of themselves. (Ibid.) 


This modern instance of sibylline frenzy perhaps contributed to 
Shelley’s other sources for the passage in Prometheus alluding 
to the rise of Napoleonic imperialism: 

There is a cavern where my spirit 

Was panted forth in anguish whilst thy pain 


Made my heart mad, and those who did inhale it 
Became mad too... . (II. iii. 124-130) 


With his often-expressed hatred of violence, Shelley might be 
expected to have taken advantage of this scientific theory of the 
voleano as a preventative of earthquakes; but no inclination to 
do so seems detectable anywhere in his work. The fact is 
significant, and its implications will become clearer when con- 
temporary writing on volcanoes is used to elucidate one of the 
poems. Prometheus Unbound is chosen, because the volcanic 
activity concept can be shown to contribute to its mechanism 
as well as to its symbolic content. Discussion of the poem from 
this point of view does not, however, constitute any claim to 
re-interpret the drama as a whole (attention will be confined 
mainly to the structural centre, the sea-sisters’ journey to 
Demogorgon as far as the fall of Jupiter, IT. i-IIT. ii), and a 
more or less continuous commentary is adopted simply for the 
sake of coherence. 


V 


ee 


During the mutual exchange of dreams in Act II se. i, Asia ‘ 


3 


and Panthea discover the command to “ follow 


*° Possibly the fever fascinated him even more than the cure. The Shelley 
Concordance (1892) lists only 11 uses of the actual word volcano and derivatives, 
compared with 57 uses of earthquake and derivatives. 
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nature and in each other’s eyes. Invisible echoes then invite 
them 


Through the caverns hollow, 


Where the forest spreadeth. .. . (II. i. 175-6) 


We need not hesitate to recognize these caverns as volcanic, 
since the Echoes definitely tell us they are: the nymphs are 
urged to follow 


Through the many-folded mountains; 
To the rents, and gulfs, and chasms, 
Where the Earth reposed from spasms, 
On the day when He and thou 


Parted, to commingle now... . (II. i. 201-5) 


Without doubt Shelley had the 1794 eruption of Vesuvius—the 
last before his own visit—in mind when depicting the path of 
the ocean nymphs. The mountains above Torre del Greco (a 
village obliterated in this eruption) he described in language 
closely similar to that of the poem as 


covered with the rare and divine vegetation of this climate, with 
many-folding vales, and deep dark recesses, which the fancy scarcely 
could penetrate. . . .*° 


The forcible separation of Asia and Prometheus, therefore, 
either caused, or resulted from, volcanic upheavals—presuma- 
bly caused, since Earth recalls the outbreak of “ new fire From 
earthquake-rifted mountains of bright snow ” when Prometheus 
was first enchained (I. 166-7) .*” 

As the pair approach these mountains, they enter “ A Forest, 
intermingled with Rocks and Caverns ”; here the lush exuber- 
ance of the flora and fauna, the interwoven bowers and voluptu- 
ous nightingales, have been criticized as excessive, but the 


*° Letter of 25 Feb 1819. 

** Some incidental support may be given to the contention of C. E. Pulos 
(PMLA, March 1952) that Malthusianism is adverted to in Prometheus Unbound, 
by a passage in A Philosophical View of Reform (1819), where Malthus is repre- 
sented as saying: 

. after the frost has bitten their defenceless limbs, and the cramp has 
wrung like a disease within their bones . . . the last tie by which Nature holds 
them to benignant earth whose plenty is garnered up in the strongholds of their 
tyrants, is to be divided.” Prometheus is precisely so divided from Asia, while 
Jupiter and Thetis beget an ironically “ fatal child.” 
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lushness is neither fanciful nor gratuitous. Asia and her com- 
panion have reached an area of volcanic fall-out, long famous 
for extreme fertility. Since classical times observers had recog- 
nized that “the Campania Felice . . . owes its exuberant 
fertility to frequent showers of volcanic ashes,” ** and those of 
Shelley’s letters which describe this area show that the passage 
was by no means exaggerated. Shelley’s scene is, of course, 
over-determined: the mention of Silenus (II. 11.90) suggests 
that Etna and Sicily were also in his mind; but the clearest 
influence—and, indeed, the clearest scenic influence on the 
whole of Prometheus apart from Act I—is not Rome, but the 
area round Naples which Shelley explored with such delight in 
late 1818 and early 1819, especially the Phlegraean Fields, 
where, by some accounts, the Titans and Giants had fought 
their vain risings against Jupiter. Lake Agnano and the Astroni 
crater had particularly impressed him: they were the first places 


he mentioned after telling Peacock that the scenery surrounding | 


Naples was “more delightful than any within the immediate 
reach of civilized man.” *° The prose and the verse must be 
compared at some length to establish this more precise con- 


nection. “ They are both the craters of extinguished volcanos,” 


Shelley wrote, 


and Nature has thrown forth forests of oak and ilex, and spread 
mossy lawns and clear lakes over the dead or sleeping fire. . . 


[The Astroni crater] is a royal chace, and is surrounded by steep | 


and lofty hills, and only accessible through a wide gate of mossy 
oak. .. . The hills are covered with thick woods of ilex, myrtle, 


and laurustirus. . . . The plain so surrounded is at most three | 


miles in circumference. It is occupied partly by a lake, with bold 
shores wooded by evergreens, and interrupted by a sylvan promon- 


tory of the wild forest, whose mossy boughs overhang its expanse, | 


of a silent and purple darkness, like an Italian midnight; and partly 
by the forest itself, of all gigantic trees, but the oak especially, 
whose jagged boughs, now leafless, are hoary with thick lichens, 
and loaded with the massy and deep foliage of the ivy.*® 


The effect, he added, was “ of an enchanting solemnity.” Here 
is part of the verse: 


The path through which that lovely twain 
88 Edinburgh Review, April 1804, 27. 


®° Letter of 25 Feb 1819. 
4° Ibid. 
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Have passed, by cedar, pine, and yew, 
And each dark tree that ever grew, 

Is curtained out from Heaven’s wide blue; 
Nor sun, nor moon, nor wind, nor rain 

Can pierce its interwoven bowers, 

Nor aught, save where some cloud of dew, 
Drifted along the earth-creeping breeze, 
Between the trunks of the hoar trees, 
Hangs each a pearl in the pale flowers 

Of the green laurel, blown anew . . 

And the gloom divine is all around, 

And underneath is the mossy ground. (II. ii. 1-23) 


Shelley’s cedars and pines may be Roman (or Spenserian) 
imports; but the ivy, evergreens, and hoar trees of the poem, 
the mossy ground, the gloom divine, the green laurel, all have 
counterparts in the letter.** 


The “ clear lakes ” of the Second Faun also derive from the 
scene of the letter. For this rich forest harbours the echoes (or 
exhalations) which draw (or drive) those destined to be agents 
of historical change towards the “ fatal” mountain of Demo- 
gorgon. In it dwell nightingales, the “ poets” or imaginative 
thinkers: among others, Spenser (in echoes of the opening 
canto of the Faerie Queene); Shakespeare (the opening of 
Twelfth Night); Milton (the opening of the Nightingale 
sonnet) ; probably Gray, whose Progress of Poesy had adopted 
the same idea of successive schools of poetry; perhaps the 
“frail form ” of Shelley himself (the anemone). It is difficult 
to share the enthusiasm of Professor Grabo and more recent 
commentators for the scientific knowledge displayed in the 
dialogue of the Fauns, where it. is suggested that the spirits 
causing these echoes live in bubbles sucked up from lakes by 
the sun and return to the earth on shooting-stars. For one 
thing, what the sun raised from live conferva in clear water, 
according to Priestley and Darwin, was not hydrogen, but 
oxygen.** And for another thing, it was a mere poetic fancy 


“There are other undoubted details of this visit in Prometheus: for instance, 
the “budding . . . blooms Which star the wind with points of coloured light ” 
(III. iii. 187-8) recall the willow-buds in the Astroni crater which “ gleamed like 
points of lambent fire” in the forest. The visit was made earlier in spring than 
the season described in the poem. 

““«". . pure dephlogisticated air” (Erasmus Darwin, The Botanic Garden, IV. 
195 note). 
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by 1819 to suppose that hydrogen raised from the earth and 
ignited was the cause of meteors; Humphrey Davy had indeed 
proved this to be impossible before the Shelleys left England.* 
Like much of Shelley’s science, therefore, it did not intend to 
be scientific; and the passage was in any case interpolated so 
as to give time for Asia and Panthea to reach their destination.“ 
But it is true that in popular folklore all kinds of similar 
exhalations continued to ignite into meteors, and were particu- 
larly common in volcanic country. Hamilton was told by the 
1794 survivors of Torre del Greco that 


they often see a vapour issue from the body of the lava, and taking 
fire in air, fall like those meteors vulgarly called falling stars.*® 


Shelley would have seen gases liberated under water or mud in 
the Burning Fields, and possibly at Matlock Bath (which he 
must have visited on about 7 Oct 1813), and the passage is 
over-determined. 


PIPES ABO 


The volcanic tract through which the ocean-nymphs pass, | 
then, corresponds broadly to the country near Naples, where, | 


as a contemporary journal put it, 


we find .. . the whole territory ... rough with craters, and fuming | 
with exhalations; and near these half-extinct remains, we find the © 
formidable Vesuvius resting from the work of desolation, and | 


concentrating his energies for another overwhelming explosion.** 


This association points a way through the complexities of the ‘ 


third Semichorus: 


... And first there comes a gentle sound 

To those in talk or slumber bound, 

And wakes the destined: soft emotion 
Attracts, impels them: those who saw 

Say from the breathing earth behind 

There steams a plume-uplifting wind 
Which drives them on their path, while they 


*® Phil. Trans. CVII Pt. I (1817), 75-6. 


“* See C. D. Locock’s note to line 64 in his edition of The Poems of Percy ; 
& 


Bysshe Shelley (London 1911), I, 610. 


The episode seems to have been suggested by the dialogue of the Shepherds in 7 


Leigh Hunt’s The Descent of Liberty (1815), Sc. I. 
*5 Phil. Trans. XVII abr. ed., 502. 
** Edinburgh Review, April 1804, 28. 
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Believe their own swift wings and feet 
The sweet desires within obey... . 


(II. ii. 48-63. Locock’s punctuation) 


Sleep, in Shelley, is another over-determined concept which 
awaits investigation. It may imply what is now known as 
hibernization, an artificial state of cold insensibility, or a “ de- 
tested trance” like that of winter; but winter is also “the 
winter of the world,” an era of bondage or of apathy in the 
face of social injustice. This is why the West Wind wakened 
the Mediterranean from dreams of Roman grandeur and 
oppression; why the news of Peterloo (that “ tremendous 
storm”) roused Shelley as he “lay asleep in Italy ” to write 
The Mask of Anarchy, and why in the same poem the working- 
men were summoned to “ Rise like lions after slumber.” “ Those 
in talk or slumber bound ” therefore means something like 
“those who are too shallow or insensible to heed the summons 
of history.” I have tried earlier *’ to indicate the heavy over- 
determination of the “ plume-uplifting wind ” that blows the 
destined along their path. Volcanoes had always been thought 
to contain caves, and to generate underground winds; where 
else could the lava come from, and how else was combustion to 
be maintained? “Omnibus est porro in speluncis ventus et 
aér,”’ Lucretius remarked of Etna,** and the moderns supported 
him: “The immense quantities of such matter [as] we see 
above ground must necessarily suppose very great hollows 
underneath.” *° Hamilton had investigated the ventaroli near 
the base of Etna; possibly Shelley, too, had felt an underground 
wind in what is now called the Great Rutland Cavern at 
Matlock Bath. He certainly introduces volcanic winds and 
caves into his address to Athens in the Ode to Liberty (1820) : 


The voices of thy bards and sages thunder 
With an earth-awakening blast 


Through the caverns of the past (80-2) 


Of course, the “ plume-uplifting wind ” not only lifts the wings 
of the chosen and wafts them onward, but involves other 
volcanic associations: the mofette, like that of the Solfatara 


“* Essays in Criticism, July 1954. 


“* De Rerum Natura, VI. 684. 
“ Hamilton, Observations, op. cit., 67 


G. M. Matthews 


Campi Phlegraei) ; the geyser (illustrated in Mackenzie’s book) ; 
the steam from hot springs (Bladud’s springs at Bath) , and so 
on. Fumaroles were commonly described as emitting “ plumes,” 
for instance in Captain Tillard’s striking account of the birth 
of Sabrina Island in 1811, when the sea erupted jets of 
vapour like “innumerable plumes of black and white ostrich 
feathers.” °° Other determining factors such as the tricolored 
plumes worn by the French revolutionaries are important but 


irrelevant to this inquiry. The point is that the “destined” | 
think they are doing as they choose, while they are really doing | 


as Demogorgon chooses. This is a hard nut to crack for those 
who think Shelley abandoned his belief in “ Necessity ” as 
applied to the individual will; but he stated repeatedly, through- 
out his life, that “ poets ” are subject to coercive forces which 
they are powerless to evade, although they themselves form 
part of those forces. In the Preface to The Revolt of Islam 
(1818) , he put it like this: 


... there must be a resemblance, which does not depend upon their 
own will, between all the writers of any particular age. They cannot 
escape from subjection to a common influence which arises out of 
an infinite combination of circumstances belonging to the times in 
which they live; though each is in a degree the author of the very 
influence by which his being is thus pervaded. 


All artists, he said again two years later in the preface to 
Prometheus itself, being companions and prophets of social 
change, “ are, in one sense, the creators, and, in another, the 
creations of their age. From this subjection the loftiest do not 


(illustrated with “plumes” in Plate XXVII of Hamilton’s 


la 





— 


escape.” And in A Defence of Poetry (1821), almost the | 


last piece of prose he wrote, he reiterated that “Poets are 


the hierophants of an unapprehended inspiration” (i.e. the © 


servants of an unconscious influence) , that “even while they 
deny and abjure, they are yet compelled to serve the power 


which is seated upon the throne of their own soul . . . it is 4 


less their spirit than the spirit of the age.” 


It is an influence of the same sort that surrounds Asia and | 


Panthea as they approach the realm of Demogorgon. Swept 
along by the movement of change, they are borne like clouds 


” Phil. Trans. CII Pt. I, 154. 
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to the fatal mountain. For it was observed of volcanoes that 
they not only generated their own “ clouds of fire,” but attracted 
more orthodox clouds from elsewhere. Breislak watched the 
1794 eruption of Vesuvius from June to July, “ and during that 
period,” he declared, “ every cloud that appeared on the horizon 
was attracted to Vesuvius.” ** In the same way the sound bears 
the sea-nymphs 
to the realm 

Of Demogorgon, and the mighty portal 

Like a volcano’s meteor-breathing chasm, 

Whence the oracular vapour is hurled up 

Which lonely men drink wandering in their youth, 

And call truth, virtue, love, genius, or joy... . 
(II. iii. 1-6) 
It is hard to see why, in order to undertake what C. S. Lewis 
has eloquently called “ this descent into hell, this return to the 
womb, this death,” ** the two sisters should have done so 
much climbing. Facilis descensus Averno. And why seek a 
return to the womb on a dizzy “Pinnacle of Rock among 
Mountains” ? To make the real position clear it is helpful to 
recall Shelley’s letter to Peacock describing Vesuvius: 


On the summit is a kind of irregular plain . . . riven into ghastly 
chasms.... In the midst stands the conical hill from which volumes 
of smoke, and the fountains of liquid fire, are rolled forth forever. 
The mountain is at present in a slight state of eruption; and a 
thick heavy white smoke is perpetually rolled out, interrupted by 
enormous columns of an impenetrable black bituminous vapour, 
which is hurled up, fold after fold, into the sky. . . .8 


We may note in passing that what alarms Jupiter, at the 
opening of Act ITI, is that the soul of man (“like unextin- 
guished fire”) is busy “ Hurling up insurrection,” just as the 
vapour is “hurled up” from Demogorgon’s spiraculum and 
from Vesuvius itself. But the objective setting seems un- 
challengeable: the nymphs have been attracted (impelled) to 
the terminal cone of a colossal voleano.** The pinnacle of rock 


5! Edinburgh Review, April 1804, 31. 

5 Rehabilitations, 1939, 32. 

*S Letter of 22 Dec 1818. 

**It is no objection to this reading that Panthea describes the realm of Demo- 
gorgon as “ Like a volcano’s meteor-breathing chasm.” Panthea has not been there 
before, and does not know whether it is a volcano or not; in the same way, Ione 
compares the moon to itself before identifying it in IV. 206-213. 
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corresponds to the “ conical hill ” of Vesuvius, and the “ oracu- 
lar vapour,” like the earlier “plume-uplifting wind,” patently 


flies the same flag as the militant volcanic exhalation which, 


Shelley said, forced him to write the Ode to Naples: 


From that Typhaean mount, Inarime,*® 

There streamed a sunbright vapour, like the standard 

Of some aetherial host; 

Whilst from all the coast, 

Louder and louder, gathering round, there wandered 

Over the oracular woods and divine sea 

Prophesyings which grew articulate— 

They seize me—I must speak them!—be they fate! 
(44-51) 


Later, in Demogorgon’s presence, Asia’s tongue will be | 
loosened by these venti loquaces. “ When this divine inspira- | 


tion has been conceived in the virgin’s breast,” according to 


Lucan, “. . . it re-echoes, and opens the mouth of the prophetess, | 
just as the Sicilian peaks undulate when the flames press upon | 
Aetna; or as Typhoeus, buried beneath the everlasting mass of | 
Inarime, roaring aloud, heats the Campanian rocks.” ** Before | 


becoming drugged by inspiration, however, Asia bids her com- 
panion admire the view (“ere the vapour dim thy brain ”); 


and the description which follows has been recognized as de- | 


riving from the Alps, where the poem was first conceived. | 


Nevertheless, Alpine as it is, Asia’s description confirms the 
poet’s intentions. “ Beneath is a wide plain of billowy mist,” 
she says, “islanding the peak whereon we stand ”—a peak 
that is naked at the top (if we take the makeshift adverbs 





2) ttre 


“ midway, around ” as qualifying “ encinctured ”) , but belted | 
lower down by the forest through which they had come. All | 


round them and “ far on high ” stand mountains, in such a way 
that “The vale is girdled with their walls ”—the idea of a 
circle being insistently enforced by the vocabulary: islanding 
the peak, around, encinctured, girdled. A familiar picture 
emerges: a cone of rock in the centre of a luxuriant ele- 


vated valley, encircled by a mountainous wall. One remem- [ 


°° Inarime was an old name for the island of Ischia in the Bay of Naples, under 
whose volcano, Epomeo, the Earth-born Typhon, or Typhoeus, was said to have 
been imprisoned after rebelling against Jupiter. 

°° Pharsalia, V.97-101 (Bohn translation) . 
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bers the “ circular vale ” “ surrounded by steep and lofty hills ’ 
of the Astroni crater. There is little doubt that Asia and 
Panthea are conceived as standing in a gigantic caldera, the 
bowl-shaped crater of a quiescent volcano with a tall cinder- 
cone in the middle. Both Astroni (splendidly illustrated in 
Plate XX of Hamilton, op. cit.) and Vesuvius are calderas, 
and although the latter was “ the most horrible chaos that can 
be imagined ” in 1818, Shelley had probably seen Bracini’s 
description of it as it had been prior to the eruption of 1631, 
when boars were hunted and cattle grazed in the wooded crater. 
He is known to have read a guide-book which states—following 
Bracini—that at this time the summit “and even the hollow 
of the crater, was covered with verdure and forest trees, as 
Astroni, a long extinguished volcano, is at present.’ Other 
regions may well have contributed to the scene: Las Faldas on 
Teneriffe,°* for example, or Morne Garou in the Canaries, which 
is said to have had a moss-lined circular crater, with a conical 
hill in the centre and a terminal cone of granite-like rock on 
top, the apex emitting smoke.*® The Alpine associations rein- 
force as well as modify the volcanic. The “ sun-awakened 
avalanche,” compared by Asia to the accumulation of thoughts 
in a great mind, 
till some great truth 
Is loosened, and the nations echo round, 
Shaken to their roots, as do the mountains now,” 


(II. iii. 40-2) 


no doubt owes its existence to the avalanche Shelley witnessed 
in Switzerland, but the shaking of the nations round must refer 
to the collapse of Mont d’Anterne, which in 1751 had sent 
people “ from Turin to investigate whether a volcano had not 
burst from among the Alps.” ® Shelley himself saw the fallen 
mountain the day after writing the letter. 

Meanwhile Asia and Panthea are urged downward by a “ Song 
of Spirits,” one of which has burning “ An azure fire within 
its golden locks.” Grabo thinks, not unexpectedly, that this 


"J. C. Eustace, A Classical Tour through Italy (1812), 1818 ed., III, 40 note. 
Mary's Journal notes that Shelley read this work 3-5 Aug 1818. 

"* Geological Transactions, IL (1814), 293. 

*° Phil. Trans. XII abr. ed., 636-7. 

*° Letter of 25 July 1816. 
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blue at the base of yellow flames, which—together with what 
the old mineralogists called “ the inflammable breath of the 
pyrites ”"—was sometimes suggested among the causes of vol- 
canic activity. Asia is now told that she must 

Resist not the weakness— 

Such strength is in meekness 

That the Eternal, the Immortal, 

Must unloose through life’s portal 


The snake-like Doom coiled underneath his throne, 
By that alone, (II. iii. 93-8) 


Earlier analysis has shown that Locock’s interpretation of these 


Spirit must be some kind of electricity, but it is more likely to | 
be gaseous oxide of carbon, described by Davy as burning 


lines must be correct: it is only by submitting to the wind of | 


doctrine that the ocean-nymphs can assist the desired change. 
A reasonably close modern equivalent would be the Hegelian 
“freedom is the consciousness of necessity.” The nymphs are 
guided, “ As steel obeys the spirit of the stone,” as the needle 


follows the magnet, but their submission to the influence is | 
conscious and co-operative. A note to Mab had observed that | 


“In the only true sense of the word power, it applies with equal 
force to the lodestone as to the human will.” * 

The “Cave of Demogorgon” is attained at last. In his 
metaphysical study “'The Motivation of Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound,” B. Rajan observes at this point, with sudden dis- 
concerting facetiousness, that “ Demogorgon lives in a cave, 
because a cave is dramatically more appropriate than Bays- 
water.” * But if Demogorgon inhabits a quiescent volcano, a 
cave is not only appropriate but unavoidable. Shelley had 
visited the Solfatara, Strabo’s forum Vulcani, and had doubtless 
heard the guide thump with his stick on the hollow ground 
“thrown like a vault over an abyss of fire,” and listened where 


“the workings of the furnace beneath are heard distinctly © 


through it.” °° In this cave, Panthea senses Demogorgon as 
he sits enthroned: 


I see a mighty darkness 
*' Note to VI. 198. 
*? RES, July 1943, 299. 
°* Eustace, op. cit., II, 495. 
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Filling the seat of power, and rays of gloom 
Dart round, as light from the meridian sun. 


(II. iv. 2-4) 


The reference to the infra-red rays discovered in 1800 was 
first detected by Grabo; but as unluckily often happens with 
Shelley’s scientific allusions, no one has troubled to explain its 
relevance to the scene it occurs in. Why should Demogorgon 
emit infra-red rays? There is naturally only one answer— 
because he is extremely hot; too hot to be visible. It was 
known, in Herschel’s own words on the solar spectrum, that 
“the full red falls still short of the maximum of heat; which 
perhaps lies even beyond visible refraction.” ** Demogorgon is, 
in fact, realized in terms of molten magma, the obscure and 
terrible volcanic agent hidden in the depths of the earth. His 
further connections with Milton’s Satan, and with the Snake in 
Canto I of Islam, lie outside the scope of this article. 


It is now time to inquire what caused the magmatic reservoirs 
to explode and discharge their contents, in the opinions of 
Shelley’s contemporaries. Here the explanation of the ancients 
seems to have survived modern scepticism. Strabo and Pliny 
declared that volcanoes erupted when their caves were invaded 
by sea-water; and this theory was applied to Etna by Lucretius, 
whose influence on Prometheus is appreciable: 


Ex hoc usque mari speluncae montis ad altas 
perveniunt subter fauces. hac ire fatendumst 

et penetrare maris penitus percocta in apertum 
atque efflare foras, ideoque extollere flammam 
saxaque suiectare et arenae tollere nimbos.* 


Shelley had read an article in which Breislak (a Plutonist) was 
quoted as stating that “the access of the waters of the sea” 
contributed to volcanic activity.°° There were doubters, ad- 
mittedly, Humboldt among them; and it was hard to conceive 


** Phil. Trans. XVIII abr. ed., 683. 

* Op. cit., VI.696-700. ‘From this sea subterranean caverns penetrate all the 
way to the depth of its throat. It cannot be doubted that by this channel a 
blend of wind and water from the open sea is forced into the heart of the mountain. 
From here it spouts out, shooting up flame, volleying stones and disgorging clouds 
of sand.” (R. E. Latham’s Penguin Books translation, London 1951). 

** Edinburgh Review, Sept 1816, 161. The Quarterly Review, Jan 1816, 382, 
refuting Humboldt, pointed out that “ All the volcanoes known in the world are 
either on islands or within no great distance of the sea coast .. . and it is a fact, 
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how sea-water could provoke an effusion of lava; but the theory 
was generally accepted, and indeed, according to Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia, Breislak’s cautious statement would still have 
been acceptable in 1950. After the great eruption of Vesuvius 
in 1794, Hamilton found 

that the majority of the people here were convinced that the 


torrents of mud and water, that had done them so much mischief, | 
came out of the crater of Vesuvius, and that it was sea-water.** 


Shelley himself believed that Pompeii had been overwhelmed 
by “torrents of boiling water ” from Vesuvius. 


It is clear what was to be expected, scientifically speaking, 
if children of Ocean were drawn into contact with the magma 
of a voleanic cavern—a violent eruption, accompanied by the 
classic symptoms; earthquakes; mephitic vapours; the familiar 
pine-tree cloud; the bursting of a storm, with ferilli or volcanic 
lightning; and of course destruction—in this case final destruc- 
tion of the heavenly dictatorship which Demogorgon tells | 
Jupiter, 

none may retain, 
Or reassume, or hold, succeeding thee. (IIT. i. 57-8) 


All these symptoms occur. First Asia breathes the divine 
vapour and is inspired to be her own oracle,” until her ultimate 


well known to mariners, and sufficiently remarkable, that, in the neighbourhood 
of insular volcanoes in a state of activity, a constant current or indraught sets | 
towards the island or group of islands.” ' 

°7 Phil. Trans. XVII abr. ed., 502. Miss Porden’s poem The Veils: or the 
Triumph of Constancy (1815), of which Sir Humphrey Davy’s presentation copy 
is in the Bodleian Library, explains (citing geysers in evidence) that “ Volcanic 
eruptions are known to be connected with the flowing of water into subterranean 
caverns, and therefore probably owe their origin to the contention of fire and 
water, and the expansive force of steam” (Canto III. $55 note). This remarkable | 
work, ludicrous as it is, merits much of the admiration bestowed on the Newton 
among Poets; it anticipates the infra-red rays of Shelley’s Demogorgon, and the 
ultra-violet rays of Shelley’s moon (PU IV. 219-230); it is much better informed | 
about meteors than Shelley’s Fauns; and it borrows from Southey’s Thalaba 
the same X-ray carbuncle as Shelley used in PU (IV. 270-287). Its hero, clad ~ 
in insulators, fights the chief of the Gnomes with electricity, and (more pertinent | 
here) one of its heroines, Leonora, descends into the crater of Stromboli in order 
to visit Pyros (Fire). The poem has been overlooked by students of Shelley's 
science. 

®8 Asia’s exasperating “dialogue” with Demogorgon only makes sense, and 
becomes dramatically satisfying, if it is realized that she is talking to herself. 7 


Sager 


[pee 
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She is made to interrogate her own soul; and Demogorgon can supply no answer |~ 


& 
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question: ‘ When shall the destined hour arrive? ” And at this 
point she is answered by a volcanic explosion. The rocks are 
cloven; blackening the night, that terrible shadow, Demogorgon, 
floats 


Up from its throne, as may the lurid smoke 
Of earthquake-ruined cities o’er the sea. (II. iv. 150-2) 


Any of a dozen accounts of major eruptions would serve to 
gloss this scene. I select one from Hamilton (Vesuvius, 1767) 
which Shelley may have read: 


.., the mountain split; and, with much noise, from this new mouth, 
a fountain of liquid fire shot up many feet high, and then, like a 
torrent, rolled on directly towards us. The earth shook, at the same 
time that a volley of pumice stones fell thick upon us; in an instant, 
clouds of black smoak and ashes caused almost a total darkness; 
the explosions from the top of the mountain were much louder than 
any thunder I ever heard....... the pumice-stones, falling upon 
us like hail, were of such a size as to cause a disagreeable sensation 
upon the part where they fell.®® 


Shelley himself had seen identical “fountains of liquid fire ” 
rolled forth from Vesuvius; and the Earth, who might be pre- 
sumed to know a good deal of geology, was right to warn the 
Spirit of the Hour that the flight of its horses “ must be swifter 
than fire.” It would not do to be caught in the “ bursting 
cloud” that overwhelmed Jupiter, like an eagle blinded by 
lightning and struck down by hail. 


Apollo is held in heaven by wonder: the “sun will rise not 
until noon.” The reason for the apparent anachronism initiated 
by this statement is that hinted at (but dismissed) by “ B. V.” 
in his amusing summary of the time-problems in Prometheus,” 
as anyone interested in volcanoes would assume at once. The 
sun is eclipsed by the eruption, and day “ dawns ” only at noon, 
when Jupiter has been overthrown. Pliny, Cicero, Seneca, and 
other classical authors read by Shelley had described a similar 


that she cannot supply herself at this moment of supreme prophetic consciousness, 
or for which she has insufficient knowledge even to frame the question meaning- 
fully. Demogorgon is described by Lucan as a god “ qui mundum cogere, quidquid 
Cogitur ipse, potest” (Pharsalia, VI. 496-9) . 

°° Observations, op. cit., 26-8. 

"Shelley, a Poem: with other writings relating to Shelley, by the late James 
Thomson (‘ B.V.’), London pvtly ptd. 1884, 56. 
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Vesuvius, wrote that 


At Caserta, more than ten miles from Vesuvius, torches were 
obliged to be used at mid-day, and the gloom was only broken by 
the frequent flashes of lightning which partially displayed the 
mountain... .* 


Hamilton had shared this experience at Somma, where “ the 
darkness was such, though it was mid-day, that even with the 


volcanic darkness. Breislak, a witness of the 1794 outburst of ; 


help of torches it was scarcely possible to keep in the high 
road.” Artifical night was an expected result of eruptions. | 
In 1768 “the quantity of ashes ejected by the mouth of | 


Cotopaxi was so great, that, in the towns of Hambato and | 
99 73 


Tacunga, day broke only at three in the afternoon. . . 


Shelley had no first-hand knowledge of this phenomenon; but | 


his night view of Vesuvius on 16 December 1818 perhaps contri- | 


buted to his picture of the defeated Jupiter ilumining heaven 
with “ sanguine light ” through the “thick ragged skirts ” of 
the victorious darkness.” 

With astounding unanimity, critics have contrived to find 
that Jupiter’s overthrow is an essentially peaceful process. 


99, 75 66 


“ Tyranny always falls without a struggle ”; no real conflict 


~ 76 66 


nepseeyraees rate oon 


is possible ”; Jupiter simply falls.”’" No doubt in these | 
days of nuclear intimidation, respect for merely volcanic power | 
may seem a little naive. Nevertheless, it must be allowed that | 
a dispute which eclipses the sun and shakes the planets | 


(possibly even the Milky Way) has its claim to seriousness. 
A hotter war could hardly have been imagined with the 
resources of 1819, though for the normal Aristotelian reasons 
its climax is not staged but reported. Perhaps the root of the 


™1 Quoted by the Edinburgh Review, April 1804, 31. 
™ Phil. Trans. XVII abr. ed., Pt. I, 502. 


461. 

™“ We were, as it were, surrounded by streams and cataracts of the red and 
radiant fire; and in the midst, from the column of bituminous smoke shot up 
into the air, fell the vast masses of rock, white with the light of their intense 
heat, leaving behind them through the dark vapour trains of splendour” (Letter 
of 22 Dec 1818). 

78 Crane Brinton, Political Ideas of the English Romanticists, 1926, 169. 

77°C. M. Bowra, The Romantic Imagination, 1950, 122. 

™7 Graham Hough, The Romantic Poets, 1958, 137. 


**Humboldt’s Researches, op. cit., quoted by the Quarterly Review, July 1816, | 
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SANE: 


error still lies in the old fallacy that determinism exempts its 
adherents from the need to act. In fact, Shelley’s bloodless 
revolutionism existed more in his hopes than in his expectations, 
which were less optimistic; both his major pictures of social 
revolution involve catastrophic violence. “So dear is power,” 
he believed at the time of writing Prometheus, “that the 
tyrants themselves neither then, nor now, nor ever, left or leave 
a path to freedom but through their own blood.” ** Nothing 
could be more explicit than that. A conflict was inescapable 
because the “tyrants” were habitually the first to resort to 
force. 

The fall of Jupiter under a “ bursting cloud” brings the 
concept of volcanic activity into close relation with that of 
the storm. Violent rains mixed with black ash, hail, and light- 
ning, commonly accompanied volcanic eruptions. In that of 
1794 Hamilton said: 


... the discharge of the electrical matter from the volcanic clouds 
during this eruption . . . caused explosions like those of the loudest 
thunder; and indeed the storms raised evidently by the sole power 
of the volcano, resembled in every respect all other thunder storms; 
the lightning falling and destroying every thing in its course.” 


Jupiter’s thunderbolts thus provided a metaphorical connection 
between the concepts. “Sceptred curse,” Earth cries later in 
the poem, 


Who all our green and azure universe ' 


Threatenedst to muffle round with black destruction, sending 

A solid cloud to rain hot thunder-stones, 

And splinter and knead down my children’s bones. . . . 
(IV. 337-341) 


Again the origin of these lines is likely to have been Hamilton 
and the 1794 eruption; his report for the 18th June includes 
this sentence: 


One cloud heaped on another, and succeeding each other incessantly, 





"* A Philosophical View of Reform, 1819. 

Phil. Trans. XVII abr. ed., 495-6. Grabo has noted (A Newton Among Poets, 
1930, 183-5) the volcanic reference in this passage, but treats the “ thunder- 
stones” of 18th-century “philosophy ” and 19th-century folklore, volcanic débris, 
and meteorites, as interchangeable, which no responsible scientist could have done 


in 1818. Shelley’s “thunder-stones” describe in metaphor the products of a 
metaphorical eruption. 
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formed in a few hours such a gigantic and elevated column of the 


darkest hue over the mountain, as seemed to threaten Naples with | 


immediate destruction, having at one time been bent over the city, 
and appearing to be much too massive and ponderous to remain 
long suspended in the air.*° 


The following day, “ thunder-stones ” fell near Sienna during | 
a storm, the biggest weighing over five pounds." The affinities | 
of these phenomena with the congregated might of vapours, | 


solid atmosphere, black rain and fire and hail of the Ode to the 
West Wind make it patent that the sepulchral “ dome ” in that 
poem—a favourite word of Humboldt’s for the cones of the 


Cordillera—has its strong voleanic overtones as well as its 


share of starlight. 


VI 
Who or what, then, is Demogorgon, and what underlies this 
volcanic symbolism, these “characters and mechanism of a 


kind yet unattempted ” * of Prometheus? He can scarcely be | 


99 


literally what he pretends, “ Eternity,” though some have 
accepted the paragram at its face value. This is rather as if 
an arrested rioter gave his name as “Swing,” and saw it 
solemnly inscribed on the indictment. We must expect him, 
naturally, to be an over-determined, not an allegorical figure, 
and his interpretation is therefore limited to the aspects isolated 
in this study. Several critics have felt Demogorgon to be 


uncomfortably alien among the classical personae of the poem; | 


D. G. James even says—almost incredibly—that “at least, 
through him Shelley was able to fill up his second Act.” * 
But Demogorgon in his volcanic capacity is, in typical Shelley 
fashion, at once a denizen of the Jupiter-Prometheus cosmos 





and an intruder into it. His close affinity with Earth’s “ pro-) 


strate sons,” who had revolted against Jupiter over the Burning 


Fields, is sufficiently evident. Like these, Demogorgon is located — 
at the bottom of a volcano; according to one of Shelley’s most ~ 


admired authorities, his name cannot be mentioned without : 
causing an earthquake; * and Jupiter himself, in Act III, hoped! 


°° Phil. Trans. XVII abr. ed., 498-9. ** Letter of 6 April 1819. 

*1 Ibid., 503. °° The Romantic Comedy, 1948, 130. 

**“ Guo nunquam terra vocato Non concussa tremit ”’—(Lucan, Pharsalia, VI. 
745-6) . 
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to use the “ earthquake ” of his arrival for destructive purposes, 
unless indeed this metaphor represents the irony of ignorance 
(contrary to traditional teaching, Prometheus contains brilliant 
and savage irony). Demogorgon is accurately described in 
terms of shapeless molten magma or lava; he erupts in order 
to overthrow Jupiter; and Jupiter’s impulse, when he sees the 
danger, is to deal with him exactly as he had dealt with the 
Titans and the Giants—that is, to attack him with lightning 
and incarcerate him underground: 


Detested prodigy! 
Even thus beneath the deep Titanian prisons 
I trample thee! (III. i. 61-3) 


Demogorgon’s novelty consists in the fact that, unlike earlier 
rebels, he genuinely possesses the power to overthrow Jupiter, 
so that no figure named by Hesiod could have served Shelley’s 
purpose. Shelley thought that his own contemporary society 
contained a force which was familiar and alien in the same 
way. He believed that since 1688 a new social class and 
ideology had been acquiring separate existence, destined ulti- 
mately to give the death-blow to political oppression, and he 
expressed this belief on many occasions, notably in the sup- 
pressed paragraph of the preface to Hellas (1821), and in A 
Philosophical View of Reform, from which, as it was written 
with the same impulse as Prometheus, my quotations are taken. 
After William III’s accession, Shelley said, the number of 
“hands ” increased greatly in proportion to that of the upper 
classes. 


A fourth class therefore appeared in the nation, the unrepresented 
multitude.... ... the nation universally became multiplied into a 
denomination which had no constitutional presence in the state. 
This denomination had not existed before— 


or, at least, had not been conscious of having independent 
interests. But as the growth of a middle class came to impose 
a “double aristocracy,” intensified exploitation impoverished 
it and drove it to seek redress in an after-life, yet to its members 


The gleams of hope which speak of Paradise seem like the flames in 
Milton’s hell only to make darkness visible. . . . 


Shelley knew that in 1818-9 this class had few enlightened 
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leaders, little organization, and no common plan of action, that was rr 
it was, in fact, shapeless, with neither limb, nor form, nor as Ea 
outline; but he felt passionately that it was a living Spirit. “ He quite 
believed that a clash between the two classes of society was the ve 
inevitable, and he eagerly ranged himself on the people’s side,” questi 
Mary wrote in her note to his 1819 poems. It is likely, there [| Uncon 
fore, that scholars were wasting their time in pursuing the name | It i 
“ Demogorgon ” to its unilluminating origins in Lactantius and | __yoluti 
Hyginus. Shelley was of the school of Peacock in his etymolo- uphea 
gies, as Swellfoot demonstrates, and it is impossible that the must 
combination dSjyo0s-yopye did not commend itself as one reason — [lusty 
for the choice of name. To take the physical significance of colleg 
Demogorgon any further within the limits set is hardly | four 
practicable. appea 

The basis of much of the volcanic imagery in Shelley’s mature disaffe 
poetry must now be clear. This is the perception of revolution- | round 
ary activity in the external world and in the human mind—of | errupt 
irrepressible collective energy contained by repressive power. | gener 
(Such a usage, it will be remembered, by no means prohibits | Barru 
others, including its opposite, that which implies despotic | The ” 
energy exerted against the oppressed). The Naples area pre- the cal 
sented a perfect mythological background. The classical tales forth i 
of the risings of Earth’s sons against Jupiter clearly record the | Penetr: 
voleanic upheavals that shaped the landscape in this part of [7 — 
Italy. Hamilton quotes an earlier witness as writing, during the © 
1538 eruption of Monte Nuovo, fs Shel 
“It appeared to me as if Typhecus and Enceladus from Ischia and ciatior 
Etna with innumerable giants, of those from the Campi Phlegrei |» mand 
(which, according to the opinions of some, were situated in this / Italy, 
neighbourhood), were come to wage war again with Jupiter.” * advan 
Hamilton used the comparison himself when his powers of | i 
description failed; *° and the same tradition is to be found in © Pe 
many authors read by Shelley.*’ With his volcanoes, Shelley ( eum 

85 Observations, op. cit., 131. 

%° Phil. Trans. XIV abr. ed., 618:—‘ It may have been from a scene of this kind, *° Hog 
that the ancient poets took their ideas of the giants waging war with Jupiter” in 1797, 
(11 Aug 1779). Aug and 

*TE.g. in Pindar, 1st Pythian Ode; and Bacon, De Sapientia Veterwm, under *° Barr 
“Typhon, sive rebellis.” Shelley speaks of “ many-headed Insurrection ” in Hellas, 7 * Thid 
334. — “Ibid 
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was really making use of a myth or “ symbol ” at least as old 
as Exodus, which has survived with formidable vitality into 
quite recent times.** There are, in fact, grounds for regarding 
the voleano as an archetypal image; which poses an interesting 
question for followers of Jung: how Collective is the Collective 
Unconscious? 


It is understandable that the literature of the French Re- 
volution should exploit this inviting analogy between social 
upheaval and the highly topical science of geology. Shelley 
must have met it early, in the Abbé Barruel’s Memoirs 
Illustrating the History of Jacobinism, “a favourite book at 
college,” according to Hogg, of which “ he went through the 
four volumes again and again.” ** To Barruel, subversion 
appeared “to arise from the bowels of the earth”; the 
disaffected hid their purposes under “the black cloud .. . 
round the summit of the voleano,”™ but “at length the 
erruption denotes the abyss where so great a convulsion was 
generated.” °° After the suppression of the Jacobins, warned 
Barruel, 


The sect, weakened, may slumber for a while, but such a sleep is 
the calm preceding the irruption of the volcano. It no longer sends 
forth its curling flames; but the subterraneous fire winds its course, 
penetrates, and preparing many vents, suddenly bursts forth and 
carries misery and devastation wherever its fiery torrent rolls. 


(I. xix) 


Shelley’s prose establishes beyond doubt that these asso- 
clations were deliberate. When in 1821 the Holy Alliance 
mandated Austria to intervene against the rebels of southern 
Italy, Shelley declared that notwithstanding the soldierly 
advantages of the invaders, 


** The first line of the English version of the Internationale, “ Arise, ye starvelings, 
from your slumbers!” was directly influenced by Shelley; the French original 
continues: 

“La raison tonne en sa cratére, 

Fe C’est l’éruption de la fin!” (Pottier, 1871). 
Hogg, op. cit., I, 376. The English translation in four volumes was published 
m 1797. Shelley was reading it again in 1814 (see Mary’s Journal for 28, 25 
Aug and 9, 11 Oct 1814). 

* Barruel, Memoirs, op. cit., I. x. 

*' Ibid., IV, 3. 

*? Ibid., IV, 356-7. 
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all these things, if the Spirit of Regeneration is abroad, are chaff 
before the storm, the very elements and events will fight against 
them, indignation and shameful repulse will burn after them to the 
valleys of the Alps.** 


The image of the pursuing lava would perhaps go unnoticed 
but for the letter to Peacock a month later, employing less 
indefinite terms: 

We are surrounded here at Pisa by revolutionary volcanoes which 


as yet give more light than heat: the lava has not yet reached 
Tuscany.™ 


It is useful to find the importance of Demogorgon’s heat con- 
firmed by this remark. Nor are these the only confirmatory 
passages in the prose. In weighing the chances of an Irish 
rising in 1821, for example, Shelley lamented that “ there are 
no regular bodies of men in opposition to the government, nor 
have the people any leaders. In England,” he continued, “ all 
bears for the moment the aspect of a sleeping volcano.” ® 
Shelley’s description of the vegetation spread “ over the dead 
or sleeping fire” in the Astroni crater will be remembered. 
Some of the associations he attached to the concept sleep have 
already been pointed out; and a sleeping volcano carried a 
double significance. Demogorgon remained quiescent until 
visited by the sea-sisters. “ In the world unknown,” the Echoes 
had told Asia, 


Sleeps a voice unspoken; 

By thy step alone 

Can its rest be broken; 

Child of Ocean! (II. i. 190-4) 


In other contexts the “ sleep ” of a nation or people might be 


broken by the summons or the inspiring example of a neighbor; | 
and this idea, much cherished by Shelley, commonly involves | 


imagery drawn from a related geological discovery: 


England yet sleeps: was she not called of old? 
Spain calls her now, as with its thrilling thunder 
Vesuvius wakens Aetna, and the cold 
Snow-crags by its reply are cloven in sunder: 
O’er the lit waves every Aeolian isle 


** Letter of 18 Feb 1821. 
** Letter of 20 Mar 1821. 
** Letter of 31 Dec 1821. 
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From Pithecusa to Pelorus 
Howls, and leaps, and glares in chorus. . . .* 


These lines, with their pounding rhetoric and comically in- 
appropriate visual evocation (“Volcanoes of the World, 
Unite! ”), are scarcely among Shelley’s best, but for contem- 
porary readers the comedy would not be quite so apparent. 
Only since Michell’s impressive essay of 1760 had it been fully 
realized that the volcanic regions of the globe were intercon- 
nected, and could and did communicate at enormous distances.” 
The Lisbon earthquake had been felt in the mines of Derbyshire. 
Humboldt remarked in his Personal Narrative that in Chile 
and Guatamala “ the active volcanoes are grouped in rows,” * 
and noted that those of Mexico, too, “are ranged in a line 
from east to west.” °° These and other facts led to a disturbing 
conviction 


that the subterraneous fire has pierced through an enormous crevice, 
which exists in the bowels of the Earth . . . and stretches from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. 


Some thought with Humboldt that the world’s volcanoes were 
ganged together along isolated crevices; others that they pene- 
trated direct to the central fires;'®** but in either case the 
recognition permitted an alarming analogy to be drawn between 
international political subversion and volcanic activity. It 
was this consciousness of interconnection that enabled Barruel 
to say of Jacobinism that “the subterraneous fire winds its 
course,’ and Shelley to write of the “contagious” fires of 
revolutionary sentiment; it explains why the curses of Laone’s 


* Ode to Liberty (1820), xiii. The Aeolian or Lipari Islands contain Vulcano 
and Stromboli; Pithecusa was another early name for volcanic Ischia. 

*? Michell, op. cit., 454-6; 461-2. 

** Op. cit., I, 200. 

°° Researches, op. cit., II, 108. 

1° Ibid. 

* Erasmus Darwin held the latter view. See The Botanic Garden (1791), 
. 141-2, and The Temple of Nature, or The Origin of Society (1803), I. $21. 
“Tf we consider a burning crater only as an isolated phenomenon . . . the 
voleanic action at the surface of the Globe will appear neither very powerful, 
nor very extensive. But the image of this action swells in the mind, when we 
study the relations that link together volcanoes of the same group; for instance 
those of Naples and Sicily, of the Canary islands, of the Azores . . . or the 


ad 


distance to which, by subterranean communications, they at the same moment 
shake the Earth” (Humboldt, Personal Narrative, op. cit., IV, 31-2. 
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fellow-captives could be compared to “ the voice of flames far The | 


underneath ”; *°* and why the Greek Captive Women in Hellas _ “ 
long to hear age 
The words which, like secret fire, shall flow : 
Through the veins of the frozen earth, (32-3) ero 
wi 
until, as a messenger announces later in the same poem, e of H 
Crete and Cyprus, ' globe 
Like mountain-twins that from each other’s veins ' conti 
Catch the volcano-fire and earthquake-spasm, volea 
Shake in the general fever. (587-590) H 
ype 
Readers should be wary of referring every outbreak of “fire” | chan; 
in Shelley’s poetry to the electrical fire of Beccaria or the | hypo 
occult fire of Ficinus: even his purest flame is apt to have | sense 
some relish of damnation in it. Again it will be noted that his 
“tingling joy” extends equally to the earthquake and the | 
eruption. For both, in his symbolic usage, represent an essen- | “T. 
tially preservative and creative force as well as a destructive | “to ; 
one. On a social and political level they connote reform, B to th 
liberation,’** the indomitable and united energies of oppressed E perha 
mankind, besides the destructiveness and destruction of Jupiter. | antici 
On a physical level they involve, as we have seen, the fertility the | 
of nature. More, they involve the creation or renewal of the — “sym 
earth. It is unquestionable that the “bright garden-isles ” of | poet’s 
Queen Mab and the “ fortunate isles ” of Prometheus Unbound, © full si 
like the pumice-isles and faraglioni which Shelley had seen off | exclu: 
the coast of Naples, are to be imagined as rising from the | earth 
wastes of the sea by volcanic action.’ Contemporary records | burni 
of the birth of new islands, from Iceland to the Aleutians, are | the m 
too common to enumerate, but the Quarterly Review justly | up fr 
observed that they constituted “ the most recent act of creation | a me 
in the western world.” *** Of the Naples region, Sir William f specia 
Hamilton roundly declared: * an eq 
°8 The Revolt of Islam, VII. vii. i wae 
'°* Cf. A Philosophical View of Reform: “The great monarchies of Asia cannot, 7 ** Ja 
let us confidently hope, remain unshaken by the earthquake which shatters to | elaborat 
dust the “ mountainous strongholds” of the tyrants of the western world.” : Theory 
*°8 “ Like rocks which fire lifts out of the flat deep” (Ode to Liberty, ix. 125). consiste 
The name “fortunate isles” itself derives from Plutarch’s name for the volcanic | larizatio 
Canaries. a Feb 18] 
1° April 1814, 194. © Darwin 
226 A Volcano’s Voice in Shelley G. M. 
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The more opportunities I have of examining this volcanic country, 
the more I am convinced of the truth of what I have already 
ventured to advance, which is, that volcanoes should be considered 
in a creative rather than a destructive light. . . 1° 


This attitude, it should be added, was thoroughly in accord 
with the most advanced geogenic theory of Shelley’s day, that 
of Hutton, who thought that the continents and islands of the 
globe, worn continually down into the sea by attrition, were 
continually replaced by subaqueous material thrust up by 
voleanic fire.*°* One might say that according to the Huttonian 
Hypothesis, the renaissance of the earth depended on volcanic 
change, and it would not be surprising if Shelley accepted this 
hypothesis in a literal as he incontestably did in a metaphorical 
sense. 


VII 


“Tt is a mistake,” Shelley wrote in his preface to Prometheus, 
“to suppose that I dedicate my poetical compositions solely 
to the direct enforcement of reform.” Present-day critics are 
perhaps less liable to this particular mistake than the writer 
anticipated; yet it must be inferred from Shelley’s words that 
the poem is at least partly so dedicated. The pursuit of 
“symbols” can become an evasion of reality. Some of the 
poet’s most energetic concepts have never been allowed their 
full significance in his work, and others have been examined too 
exclusively from a mystical point of view. The eruption, the 
earthquake, the volcanic dome, cloud, cavern, and fire, the 
burning fountain or girandole, the storm, the spark blown from 
the metallurgical “ hearth ” (a technical word probably picked 
up from Henry Reveley) —all these, and others, contribute to 
a meaning which has been more and more attenuated by 
specialized metaphysical assumptions. It would be falling into 
an equal error to claim that the volcano is the “ key-symbol ” 


°? Phil. Trans. XVI abr. ed., 134. 

*°° James Hutton’s A Theory of the Earth was first published in 1785, and 
elaborated in 1795 and 1799. Professor Playfair’s Illustrations of the Huttonian 
Theory of the Earth appeared in 1802. After initial hesitation, the theory was 
consistently championed by the Edinburgh Review, which hailed Playfair’s popu- 
larization as “perhaps the most eloquent work on science in our language ” in 
Feb 1816, 157. Writers as widely known as Mackenzie, Humboldt, and Erasmus 
Darwin accepted it (see esp. The Temple of Nature, op. cit., IV. 431-442) . 
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of Prometheus Unbound, or that its recognition in the imagery 
and structure of the work exhausts the significance of the scenes 
discussed. Obviously many problems set by the poem are out- 
side the present terms of reference, while others have been 
raised as a result of them. What is the relation of Demogorgon 
to Prometheus? Of volcanic to electrical energy? What is the 
purport on a social level of Asia’s part in the drama? What 
modifications are necessary in the orthodox “moral myth” 
view, which presupposes a forgiveness of Jupiter which is 
demonstrably absent? These questions remain to be answered. 
What is obviously wrong, however, is to acknowledge on the 
one hand Shelley’s passionate and lifelong interest in the pro- 
gress of social relations, and on the other hand to study his 
major poetry as if its symbolism had no bearing except on the 
progress of the individual soul. Shelley’s boyhood recognition 


















of Intellectual Beauty was a simultaneous recognition of the | 


social and political principles which, in his opinion, illustrated 
and indeed constituted that Beauty. Whatever full reading 
may be given to the great poems of 1818-19, it must, I am sure, 
remain constantly attentive to the principles Shelley regarded 
as central; the beauty and grandeur (to redistribute his own 
words) of the doctrines of equality and liberty and disinter- 
estedness, which first determined him to devote his life to the 
inculcation of them. 
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EMERSON THROUGH KIERKEGAARD: 
TOWARD A DEFINITION OF EMERSON’S 
THEORY OF COMMUNICATION 


BY ROLAND F. LEE 


Although Emerson’s organic theory of expression has received 
exhaustive analysis, his theory of communication, curiously 
enough, has been slighted. By theory of communication, as 
distinct from theory of expression, I understand here any 
theory which does not end with the the artifact, but goes on 
to define what is communicated and what kind of relation 
exists between writer and reader. It is the thesis of this essay 
that Emerson had such a theory, that a consistent rationale for 
his understanding of the relation between himself and _ his 
audience can be found in the themes and forms of his key 
essays, and that this theory, largely implicit, can be expounded 
by reference to the works of the Danish existentialist, Sgren 
Kierkegaard. 

Fortunately, Emerson leaves no doubt about what he was 
trying to communicate; both his life and his works express 
his purpose. The opening lines of Nature significantly herald 
the possibility of “an original relation to the universe,” and 
“a religion by revelation to us.”* At the risk of belaboring 
the obvious, I would suggest that Eemerson in his core works 
was primarily trying to convey moral and religious attitudes, 
to give a sense of the fact that God “is,” not “ was,” or, in 
most general terms, to arouse religious faith.2, His works are 
meant to do something to people, not merely to tell them 
something. In his own reading he valued those authors who had 
that effect on him, authors who kindled, not faith in a narrow 


* Ralph Waldo Emerson, The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston 
and New York, 1903), I, 3. (Hereafter referred to as Works.) 

*See Perry Miller, The Transcendentalists (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), p. 8, and 
Frederic Ives Carpenter, Emerson Handbook (New York, 1953), p. 15. 
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sense, but faith in the larger sense of inspiration, of quickening, 


of trust in the possibility of a nobler vision. Books were to 7 
inspire; when they did not, he had little use for them, and it 
would be strange if he did not judge his own work by the 


criterion he applied to that of others. 


Granted that this view of Emerson’s purpose is a vast over- i 


simplification, it is the only single view that really makes sense, 


As minister and lay preacher he was trying to awaken the F 
slumbering religious sense, and he realized fully the difficulty p 
of that task. Faith, as he saw it, was not mere belief in f 
doctrines; nor was the ethical life a grudging adherence to a | 
set of restrictions imposed upon one’s natural impulses. Faith [ 


was an unsayable relation to the primary facts, and its prin- 


cipal mark was a transformation of the person. Early in his | 
career he puts the problem in this fashion: “ What is the | 
message that is given me to communicate next Sunday? [ 
Religion in the mind is not credulity, and in the practice is = 
not form. It is a life. It is the order and soundness of a man. 7 
It is not something else to be got, to be added, but is a new | 
life of those faculties you have. It is to do right. It is to love, © 
it is to serve, it is to think, it is to be humble.” * The negatives F 


are significant. A “new life” cannot be told; it can only be} 
shared, and, striking though the statement is, it comes down 


to saying that religious faith is almost incommunicable because 


it is a condition that one knows only by being in it. No 
description from outside will suffice. “ It is of no use to preach 


to me from without. I can do that too easily myself. Jesus 7 
speaks always from within, and in a degree that transcends all 9 


24 


others. 


This concern with condition underlies Emerson’s theory and 9 
practice of communication. In his view, men are separated § 
and isolated from each other, not so much by their intellectual 7 
differences as by their relative condition of soul or character.) 


Fumbling and incoherent, they babble and gesture to one 
another in an effort to close the gap, but communication in the 
profoundest sense they seldom achieve. It is of no use that 


® Ralph Waldo Emerson, Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Edward Waldo : 


Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes (Boston and New York, 1910), II, 492. 
* Works, II, 287. 
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their tongues speak the same language if their souls speak 
different ones. Like cleaves to like, and the mean spirited will 
never understand the noble until they too are noble. “ There 
is,” says Emerson, “no teaching until the pupil is brought 
into the same state or principle in which you are; a transfusion 
takes place; he is you and you are he; then is a teaching, and 
by no unfriendly chance or bad company can he ever quite 
lose the benefit. But your propositions run out of one ear as 
they ran in at the other.” ® 

Quite clearly, Emerson’s opinion of doctrines and proposi- 
tions was a low one. A “new life” may be a doctrine, but 
the doctrine is not the new life. Therefore, the first require- 
ment of any theory of communication purporting to be Emer- 
son’s is that it keep clearly and continually in view the more 
than intellectual nature of Emerson’s purpose. No doctrine 
should be allowed to obscure this fact. Indeed, the whole 
tenor of his writings suggests that he used ideas mainly as 
instruments to achieve that transformation he sought. He 
valued a true condition more than a true idea. “ Every sincere 
man is right,” he declares, “ or, to make him right, only needs 
a little larger dose of his own personality.” ° 

It is at this point that Kierkegaard, his unknown con- 
temporary, comes into the matter. As one of the great 
psychologists of religion, Kierkegaard gave the problem of 
communication between man and man a clear dialectical for- 
mulation.’ Deeply introspective about the dynamics of the 
thing, he made highly conscious precisely those elements in 
communication which Emerson on principle left largely uncon- 
scious. Therein lies the value of comparison; for the two men 
were, in broad terms, trying to convey the same kind of 
message. 

Kierkegaard says that in all his works his object was to 
give some sense of what faith means, and as a final stage, 
what Christian faith means.’ Of the author-reader relationship 


* Works, II, 152. 

* Works, XII, 53. 

"Three works are particularly helpful: Concluding Unscientific Postscript, The 
Point of View for my Work as an Author, and Journals. 

*To Kierkegaard, Christian faith was the climax of a series of stages and was 
paradoxical in nature. He declares that the Christian must first go through the 
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he was acutely aware, and rather stoically he resigned himself ' 


to being misunderstood. To him faith was a condition of soul, 
a dynamic becoming of the whole person, but he was con- 
vinced that many readers might nonetheless conceive that 
faith is a concept to be understood, to be grasped intellectually, 
One of the most superbly intellectual of men, Kierkegaard set 
himself the task of explaining intellectually that his message 
was not an intellectual one. In particular, he warns against 


construing his writing as an attempt to convey knowledge, and | 
his masterly analysis of intellection foreshadows Bergson’s | 
work. Perhaps the most forceful statement of his intention is | 


found in this passage: 


My principal thought was that in our age, because of the great 
increase of knowledge, we had forgotten what it means to ezist, 
and what inwardness signifies, and that the misunderstanding 


between speculative philosophy and Christianity was explicable on — 
that ground. I now resolved to go back as far as possible, in order | 


not to reach the religious mode of existence too soon, to say nothing 
of the specifically Christian mode of religious existence, in order 
not to leave difficulties unexplored behind me. If men had forgotten 
what it means to exist religiously, they had doubtless also forgotten | 
what it means to exist as human beings; this must therefore be set 


forth. But above all it must not be done in a dogmatizing manner, ~ 
for then the misunderstanding would instantly take the explanatory © 
effort to itself in a new misunderstanding, as if existing consisted ( 
in getting to know something about this or that. If communicated | 


in the form of knowledge, the recipient is led to adopt the mis- | 
understanding that it is knowledge he is to receive, and then we | 
are again in the sphere of knowledge.® 


can be seen in this paragraph; it is used in opposition to such 


words as cognitive, or logical, or intellectual. But it is not used % 


as a logical opposite because it is a category which always i 


contains the category opposed to it. Thus, a true conception 7 


of God is only a conception, a phenomenon; a true God-rela- 


stages of pagan faith, and it is this pre-Christian religiousness (e. g., of Socrates) | 


which approximates Emerson’s. For paradoxical Christianity Emerson had no taste. 


The salient points at issue here are the dynamic nature of faith (of any kind) and |~ 
its essential incommunicability. igs 


*Sgren Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, trans. David Swenson 
and Walter Lowrie (Princeton, 1941), p. 223. 
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tionship (which eventually entails a true conception of God) 
is a living reality, a noumenon wherein faith resides. 

Like Emerson, Kierkegaard derides the notion that faith is 
simply a decision to believe a body of doctrine and a deter- 
mined holding to it thereafter. “If truth is spirit, it is an 
inward transformation, a realization of inwardness; it is not 
an immediate and extremely free-and-easy relationship between 
an immediate consciousness and a sum of propositions, even 
if this relationship, to make confusion worse confounded, is 
called by the name which stands for the most decisive expres- 
sion for subjectivity: faith.”*® Obviously, truth, for Kierke- 
gaard is an existential category, and, as such, includes far more 
than the intellectual; truth is a quality of the whole person, 
an inwardness or subjectivity which can never really be con- 
ceived, much less analyzed, by a faculty which is only one 
part of the totality. By concentrating upon the focal point of 
relation, Kierkegaard attempts the seemingly hopeless task of 
communicating this unsayable reality—which, as he describes 
it, can be nothing less than a new kind of consciousness. A 
true relation to Christian doctrine constitutes the truth of 
inwardness. 

The ensuing dualism (rooted in man’s very condition) that 
runs through Kierkegaard’s thought ** expresses itself in a 
number of paired categories: between existence and knowledge; 
between faith and intellection; most strikingly, perhaps, be- 
tween the what of belief, i. e., the intellectual content, and the 
how of belief, i.e., the relation one sustains to the belief, or, 
more properly, to the object of belief.1* The how takes prece- 
dence over the what; indeed, thoroughly considered, the correct 
how produces the correct what. 

Though Kierkegaard posed the problem of communication 
in dialectically clear terms, its solution became no easier. In 
fact, Kierkegaard is strongest in telling how not to communi- 
cate. Nor do matters improve when he singles out one aspect 


?° Postscript, p. 37. 

** Emerson’s dualism was that of Reason and Understanding, but apparently he 
thought some such dualism—whatever the terms used—underlay every great 
religious thinker’s work. See Journals, III, $77. 

“Seren Kierkegaard, The Journals of Séren Kierkegaard, trans. Alexander Dru 
and Walter Lowrie (London, 1940), p. 355. 
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man wished to communicate the conviction that it is not the 
truth but the way which is the truth, i.e. that the truth exists 
only in the process of becoming, in the process of appropria- 
tion, and hence that there is no result.”** “ No result,” of 
course, means no intellectual result, and at this point language 
seems to be breaking down. The paradox is complete, but 
Kierkegaard insists that the problem is one of conveying this 


how, or this way, or this becoming in which the truth resides, | 


a task made doubly hard by the fact that the dynamic and 


qualitative nature of inwardness has to be strained through | 


the essentially static and quantitative alembic of intellect and 
language. The problem in this kind of intellectualized form 


does not appear in Emerson, though the idea in all its ramifi- 


cations underlies everything he wrote. 
Varying the form of the hypothesis, Kierkegaard says, 
“Suppose that someone wished to communicate the following 


conviction: Truth is inwardness; there is no objective truth, | 
but the truth consists in personal appropriation.” '* In this | 
denial of objective truth Kierkegaard is not quite so radical | 


as he seems. A permanently valid objective essence remained, 
but Kierkegaard did not want the reader to think that it was 
somtehing which could be known in a purely cognitive sense; 


it could be known in the Socratic sense, that is, as it entered © 
into one or as one partook of it, but it was not an object of | 


cognition. One did not learn something new; rather, he learned 
everything in a new way, or learned himself. Kierkegaard’s 
rather unorthodox method of stating the “new life” might 
shock and confuse the reader at first, but at least he was less 
liable to think that existential truth consisted of “ getting to 


know something about this or that.” Some sense of the spiritual s 
dynamism would thereby be conveyed. Kierkegaard was con- E 
cerned with the spirit, not with what he contemptuously calls 


“ paragraph material.” 


When I understood this, it also became clear to me that if I desired i. 


of true faith—its dynamic quality. As he says, “Suppose a | 
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*8 Postscript, p. 72. 
** Postscript, p. 71. 
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ness is the truth, results are only rubbish with which we should 
not trouble each other. The communication of results is an un- 
natural form of intercourse between man and man, in so far as 
every man is a spiritual being, for whom the truth consists in 
nothing else than the self-activity of personal appropriation, which 
the communication of a result tends to prevent.'® 


From this brief sketch, two major principles of communica- 
tion can be derived, quite apart from any special techniques 
they may give rise to.'® First, the communication of results 
is to be avoided, results in the sense of a body of concepts or 
propositions, or any intellectual system. As a corollary, there 
is no such thing as proving the truth in the sphere of faith 
and morals. Proofs are impossible, unnecessary, and, even 
worse, irrelevant—a position which expresses Emerson’s view 
exactly. Second, if truth is a becoming, an inward appropria- 
tion, then it can best be aroused, not by a dogmatic, but by 
an indirect approach. 

To anyone who has ever tried to summarize an Emerson 
essay, Kierkegaard’s disparaging of results will be enlightening. 
It is not that the essays lack organization; they simply have 
a different kind of organization—or different kinds.’ The 
trouble lies in finding anything that can be pinned down. 
codified, or summed up. Sometimes a single sentence will 
seem to contain the entire essay, in perfect keeping with 
Emerson’s idea that truths are like great circles on the globe, 
each capable of containing all the others. But the sentence 
alone is not the essay. All of which is only a detailed way of 
saying that there are few or no results. 

This absence of results has brought forth some rather sharp 
comments from critics about mystical vagueness (in the 
conceptual sense) , emptiness, and general superficiality. But, 


** Postscript, pp. 216-217. 

** With Kierkegaard’s particular techniques it is not necessary to be concerned 
here, other than to remark that for him the indirect form resembled the maieutic 
method of Socrates; it is characterized by an irony which often leaves the reader 
uncertain what to think. Kierkegaard also used various pseudonyms in his earlier 
works, representing different points of view, but after the Concluding Unscientific 
Postscript, the great intermediate work, he adopted the form of direct witness 
for the truth; he was then a testifier. See Journals, p. 259. 

**See, for example, Walter Blair and Clarence Faust, “Emerson’s Literary 
Method,” MP, XLII (Nov., 1944), 79-95. 
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of true faith—its dynamic quality. As he says, “Suppose a 
man wished to communicate the conviction that it is not the 
truth but the way which is the truth, i.e. that the truth exists 
only in the process of becoming, in the process of appropria- 
tion, and hence that there is no result.” ** “No result,” of 
course, means no intellectual result, and at this point language 
seems to be breaking down. The paradox is complete, but 
Kierkegaard insists that the problem is one of conveying this 
how, or this way, or this becoming in which the truth resides, 
a task made doubly hard by the fact that the dynamic and 
qualitative nature of inwardness has to be strained through 
the essentially static and quantitative alembic of intellect and 
language. The problem in this kind of intellectualized form 
does not appear in Emerson, though the idea in all its ramifi- 
cations underlies everything he wrote. 

Varying the form of the hypothesis, Kierkegaard says, 
“ Suppose that someone wished to communicate the following 
conviction: Truth is inwardness; there is no objective truth, 
but the truth consists in personal appropriation.” '* In this 
denial of objective truth Kierkegaard is not quite so radical 
as he seems. A permanently valid objective essence remained, 
but Kierkegaard did not want the reader to think that it was 
somtehing which could be known in a purely cognitive sense; 
it could be known in the Socratic sense, that is, as it entered 
into one or as one partook of it, but it was not an object of 
cognition. One did not learn something new; rather, he learned 
everything in a new way, or learned himself. Kierkegaard’s 
rather unorthodox method of stating the “new life” might 
shock and confuse the reader at first, but at least he was less 
liable to think that existential truth consisted of “ getting to 
know something about this or that.” Some sense of the spiritual 
dynamism would thereby be conveyed. Kierkegaard was con- 
cerned with the spirit, not with what he contemptuously calls 
“ paragraph material.” 


When I understood this, it also became clear to me that if I desired 
to communicate anything on this point, it would first of all be 
necessary to give my exposition an indirect form. For if inward- 


*8 Postscript, p. 72. 
** Postscript, p. 71. 
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ness is the truth, results are only rubbish with which we should 
not trouble each other. The communication of results is an un- 
natural form of intercourse between man and man, in so far as 
every man is a spiritual being, for whom the truth consists in 
nothing else than the self-activity of personal appropriation, which 
the communication of a result tends to prevent.?® 


From this brief sketch, two major principles of communica- 
tion can be derived, quite apart from any special techniques 
they may give rise to.'® First, the communication of results 
is to be avoided, results in the sense of a body of concepts or 
propositions, or any intellectual system. As a corollary, there 
is no such thing as proving the truth in the sphere of faith 
and morals. Proofs are impossible, unnecessary, and, even 
worse, irrelevant—a position which expresses Emerson’s view 
exactly. Second, if truth is a becoming, an inward appropria- 
tion, then it can best be aroused, not by a dogmatic, but by 
an indirect approach. 

To anyone who has ever tried to summarize an Emerson 
essay, Kierkegaard’s disparaging of results will be enlightening. 
It is not that the essays lack organization; they simply have 
a different kind of organization—or different kinds.’ The 
trouble lies in finding anything that can be pinned down. 
codified, or summed up. Sometimes a single sentence will 
seem to contain the entire essay, in perfect keeping with 
Emerson’s idea that truths are like great circles on the globe, 
each capable of containing all the others. But the sentence 
alone is not the essay. All of which is only a detailed way of 
saying that there are few or no results. 

This absence of results has brought forth some rather sharp 
comments from critics about mystical vagueness (in the 
conceptual sense), emptiness, and general superficiality. But, 


8 Postscript, pp. 216-217. 

’® With Kierkegaard’s particular techniques it is not necessary to be concerned 
here, other than to remark that for him the indirect form resembled the maieutic 
method of Socrates; it is characterized by an irony which often leaves the reader 
uncertain what to think. Kierkegaard also used various pseudonyms in his earlier 
works, representing different points of view, but after the Concluding Unscientific 
Postscript, the great intermediate work, he adopted the form of direct witness 
for the truth; he was then a testifier. See Journals, p. 259. 

*7See, for example, Walter Blair and Clarence Faust, “Emerson’s Literary 
Method,” MP, XLII (Nov., 1944), 79-95. 
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following Kierkegaard’s lead, we may wonder if Emerson ever 
intended to convey a body of results. Perhaps he was a man 
of faith, trying to arouse the inwardness of faith, a task which 
will be characterized, according to Kierkegaard, by exactly 
such paucity of final results. 

Emerson’s suspicion of results goes back much farther than 
the problem of communication; it goes back to the reception 
of truth and its subsequent retention. Man never possessed 
the truth; the truth at times might possess him, but it ebbed 
and flowed. For Emerson it was a terrific power that could 
not be manipulated at will, much less bottled up in a sentence 
or a creed. If Emerson’s idea of truth was a vague one, con- 
ceptually speaking, it is apposite to note that Kierkegaard 
made his conception of truth a deliberate riddle to intellec- 
tualism by calling it inwardness. Far from preaching a truth 
which is abstract and “known,” both writers insist upon a 
truth which is concrete and experienced. And for Emerson 
it was forever uncontainable. 

If the dominant movement of Emerson’s thought suggests 
that he could not have been trying to transmit results, it is 
still less likely that he was trying to convey such imposing 
results as are seen in a philosophical system. His work has 
sometimes been considered as a minor offshoot of German 
idealism—without the systematic thoroughness of the Germans 
—but if the application of Kierkegaard to Emerson has any 
validity, this view is a complete misunderstanding. 

Kierkegaard’s work on the futility of abstract systems is 
exhaustive.’ Having been in his youth profoundly impressed 
by Hegel, he proceeded to turn upon the master the latter’s 
own dialectic, but with this signal difference: Hegel’s dialectic 
ends in a synthesis; Kierkegaard’s ends in paradox, precisely 
because thought and existence are two different categories. 
Logic has validity in its own sphere, but that sphere is not 
existence. A logical system cannot validly be imposed upon 
existence. Such a system is possible to construct, but com- 
pletely irrelevant, whereas an existential system would be com- 
pletely relevant, but is quite impossible. In broadest terms, 
the problem of relating oneself truly to any metaphysical 


*® Most fully developed in Postscript. 
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son ever system remains; the how is too frequently left out of abstract 
Ss a man philosophy. Kierkegaard’s comprehensive analysis of system, 
k which barely hinted at here, provides a missing background for 
exactly Emerson’s thought. Significantly, Kierkegaard does the job in 
the philosopher’s manner: with systematic care he demolishes 
her than system; with inexorable logic he demonstrates the futility of 
eception logic; with clinching arguments he proves the impossibility 
ossessed of proofs in spiritual matters. Like Biron in Love’s Labour’s 
it ebbed Lost, it is a case of “ How well he’s read to rail so at reading.” 
at could Now, none of this formidable demolition can be found in 
sentence Emerson, committed as he was to an affirmative mode of 
ne, con- statement. But his indifference to system and his occasional 
‘-kegaard objections to it seem to be based on the very architectonic 
intellec- which Kierkegaard supplies. There is the same suspicion of 
-a truth | logic when misapplied to existence, the same belief that proofs 
upon a | have no meaning in the realm of spirit, the same insistence 
Emerson | that concepts or results are not the substance of the highest 
communication. For Emerson (and for Kierkegaard) Nature 
suggests in the total sense certainly had a system, but he himself had 
Its, it is no illusion of seeing it full circle; the best he could manage 
mposing was to glimpse an arc now and then. He refused to force 
vork has Nature into preconceived categories, preferring instead to let 
German it suggest its own continually shifting categories. He thus 
Germans left Nature, as Alcott subtly commented, in the same order 
has any as he found it. In the very late Natural History of Intellect 
he sets forth his objections at some length, but it is as though 
stems is he were feeling his way by instinct over the path which Kierke- 
npressed gaard delineates so clearly. “I confess to a little distrust of 
> latter’s that completeness of system which metaphysicians are apt to 
dialectic affect. "Tis the gnat grasping the world. All these exhaustive 
precisely theories appear indeed a false and vain attempt to introvert 
itegories. and analyze the Primal Thought. That is upstream, and what 
‘eis not | a stream! Can you swim up Niagara Falls?” ’ 
ed upon Emerson’s suspicion of the purely abstract enquiries of sys- 
ut com- tematic metaphysics seems to derive from a profound sense 
be com- of their irrelevance, an irrelevance which Kierkegaard, for his 
st terms, part, spelled out in unmistakable terms. After declaring that 
physical 
* Works, XII, 12. 
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his metaphysics are to the end of use, Emerson goes on to 
say, “ But this watching of the mind, in season and out of 
season, to see the mechanics of the thing, is a little of the 
detective. The analytic process is cold and bereaving and, shall 
I say it? somewhat mean, as spying. There is something 
surgical in metaphysics as we treat it. Were not an ode a 
better form? The poet sees wholes and avoids analysis; the 
metaphysican, dealing as it were with the mathematics of 
the mind, puts himself out of the way of the inspiration; loses 
that which is the miracle and creates the worship.” *° One 
could easily translate this into Kierkegaard’s terms and say 
that metaphysics too often is all what and no how. Kierke- 
gaard too felt that the abstract system “loses that which is 
the miracle and creates the worship.” Certainly, Kierkegaard’s 
insistence upon the earnestness, the spirit with which one 
actually lives his beliefs finds its echo in Emerson’s declara- 
tion that his principal purpose in seeking to know the laws 
of this wonderful power is “to live with it wisely, court its 
aid, catch sight of its splendor, feel its approach, hear and 
save its oracles and obey them.” * 

These considerations make one suspect that German ideal- 
ism was a decidedly minor element in Emerson’s thought. 
He wanted to “ humanize this logic,” and the logic of German 
idealism is not notable for its humanizing aspect, nor is it 
filled with what Kierkegaard called “ passionate inwardness.” 
It is far more probable that Emerson was going in an altogether 
different direction and simply made use of whatever German 
idealism had to offer.** It is curious to note in this connection 
his comments on the Germans. They are sometimes quite 
caustic or indifferent in nature, added to which, they are 
amazingly few in number. Thinking perhaps of the St. Louis 
Hegelians, with whom he was thrown into rather bored contact, 
he records, 


Dreary are the names and numbers of volumes of Hegel and the 


*° Works, XII, 14. 

21 Works, XII, 14. 

*2 René Wellek, “‘ Emerson and German Philosophy,” NEQ, XVI (March, 1943), 
41-62, and M. R. Davis, “ Emerson’s ‘Reason’ and the Scottish Philosophers,” 
NEQ, XVII (June, 1944), 209-228. 
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Hegelians,—to me, who only want to know at the shortest the few 
steps, the two steps, or the one taken. I know what step Berkeley 
took, and recognize the same in the Hindoo books. Hegel took a 
second, and said, that there are two elements, something and 
nothing, and that the two are indispensable at every subsequent 
step, as well as at the first. . . . Now is there any third step 
which Germany has made of like importance and renown? It needs 
no encyclopaedia of volumes to tell. I want not the metaphysics, 
but only the literature of them... .*° 


Weary of volumes, weary of interminable abstractions, Emer- 
son tries to formulate his objections, and even his humor 
cannot conceal his impatience. 

In his unsystematic practice Emerson represented perhaps 
as distinct a reaction to abstract idealism as Kierkegaard did 
in his highly systematic theory. It is all the more ironic that 
he should so often be considered as a purveyor of misty 
abstractions. He was not trying to convey results, much less 
a philosophical system, and any criticism of him on this score 
must take Kierkegaard’s analysis into account. Emerson’s 
object was to liberate souls, not to burden them down with 
concepts.* What booted all this parade of knowledge if the 
same old sinner was to do the knowing? Nor he is great who 
gives me ideas, but he “ who gives me to myself.” And very 
few can do that. James Russell Lowell put his finger on it 
rather neatly in “A Fable for Critics” when he said that 
Emerson had “ scarce six converts to they know not what.” 
Droll as it sounds, being converted to one knows not what 
may involve considerably more than appears at first thought. 
Perhaps one is converted to himself, perhaps “ given a little 
larger dose of his own personality.” Interestingly, Kierkegaard 
suggests in Kither/Or that the ethical life begins with some 
such inexpressible choice of oneself or conversion to oneself— 
but that lies outside the scope of this paper.” 

Emerson then seems to have followed in his writing the 
principle that one can never stir a reader into movement by 


*8 Emerson, Journals, X, 248. 

**Emerson, Journals, IV, 307. 

*®See Sgren Kierkegaard, Either/Or—a Fragment of Life, trans. David F. 
Swenson and Lillian Marvin Swenson (Princeton, 1949). Volume II is very rich 
in suggestion when used to explicate “ Self-Reliance.” 
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inviting him to stand still. The writer who could say “ The 
truest state of mind, rested in, is false’ had even less inclina- 
tion to allow his reader to rest in an idea. Therefore, the 
reader who wants some final intellectual position to settle in 
will never find it in the essays. To him they may seem incon- 
sistent in idea, vague in conceptual clarity, and pitifully sparse 
in intellectual results; possibly they have all these qualities, but, 
without disturbing these sleeping issues further, we might 
observe that the rationale of communication which Kierkegaard 
provides makes such qualities quite secondary. Emerson was 
aiming at the more than intellectual, that something for which 
Kierkegaard has conveniently given us the word eaistential. 
Successful or not, Emerson was trying to convey that “it is 
not the truth but the way which is the truth.” 

Kierkegaard’s second major prinicple, indirection, constitutes 
the natural corollary of his repudiation of results. In Kierke- 
gaard’s case it was a clear and conscious theory; in Emerson’s, 
one suspects, a largely instinctive practice. 

In the larger view, one is first impressed by Emerson’s 
constant reference to indirection as a primary attribute of 
Nature and man’s condition in it. Nature as the macocosm 
corresponding to man, the symbolism of the circle, the per- 
petually indirect nature of man’s striving—these and other 
elements suggest that the principle of indirection is part of 
the mainstream of Emerson’s thought. Consequently, it is 
possible from a close reading of Emerson to arrive at indirec- 
tion as a principle of communication, and arrive at it without 
any reference to Kierkegaard.;** The chief difficulty is to deter- 
mine how far Emerson ever developed it in the sense of con- 
sciously used techniques. The following quotation indicates 
that he worked out at least a partial rationale of indirect 
communication. 


The philosopher has a good deal of knowledge which cannot be 
abstractly imparted, which needs the combinations and complexity 
of social action to paint it out, as many emotions in the soul of 
Handel and Mozart are thousand-voiced and utterly incapable of 
being told in a simpler on a lute, but must ride on the mingling 


*°Sherman Paul, Emerson’s Angle of Vision (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), p. 246, 
and F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York, 1941), pp. 57-59. 
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whirlwinds and rivers and storms of sound of the great orchestra 
of organ, pipe, sackbut, dulcimer, and all kinds of music. As the 
musician avails himself of the concert, so the philosopher avails 
himself of the drama, the epic, the novel, and becomes a poet; 
for these complex forms allow of the utterance of his knowledge 
of life by indirections as well as in the didactic way, and can 
therefore express the fluxional quantities and values which the 
thesis or dissertation could never give.”* 


Back of the expanded analogy we can sense the same motiva- 
tion as that which induced Kierkegaard himself to venture 
into the novel itself and which has prompted some modern 
existentialists to express themselves in drama and _ fiction. 
In a very real sense, this motivation lies back of all art. 
The objective discourse of the thesis or dissertation is com- 
munication between minds; art is communication between 
people. Emerson did not express himself in the drama or the 
novel; he wrote poetry, to be sure, but his primary vehicle 
was the essay made into a distinctive art form and embodying 
the essential indirection of all literary art. 

At least two indirect techniques were deliberate on Emer- 
son’s part: his avoidance of a consistent terminology and his 
consistently affirmative tone. By concentrating upon the spon- 
taneous word which was “ one with the thing,” he insured the 
likelihood of its being a different word each time. Thus, the 
reader, prevented from freezing or fixating upon any term— 
a practice which objective discourse always encourages—would 
be forced to let a series of terms suggest rather than denote 
an unsayable reality. He would “ by indirections find direc- 
tions out.” By adopting the role of continual affirmer, Emerson 
apparently felt that he could better arouse the affirmative 
attitude of faith, “the universal impulse to believe” which 
underlay every particular belief.** Both of these practices have 
been widely remarked, but it is not so easy to determine how 
conscious Emerson was of using indirect techniques in treating 


*™ Emerson, Journals, V, 189. 

°° As a perceiver and sayer, Emerson concentrated on expressing the affirmative 
facts of the spiritual life, but many readers have found most striking those essays 
in which he allowed the negative its due share: for example, “Experience.” On 
this problem, Kierkegaard says that the most powerful religious writer will be 
precisely as negative as he is affirmative. The result, of course, would be a kind 
of dialectic of the two. 
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of ideas and feeling—or, more accurately, how clearly articu- 
lated those techniques were to him. That he had such tech- 
niques I believe can be demonstrated. 

The baffling quality of the essays—their power and their 
resistance to analysis—derives partly from the fact that Emer- 
son rarely looks at an idea; he invariably looks through it. 
So vital is this fact to his effectiveness that one might hazard 
the generalization that his least impressive esays are those 
in which he analyzes the idea. Normally for him the principal 
virtue of an idea was that of a window—to make other things 
visible, itself best functioning when most invisible. Or, an 
idea was like light, not to be seen itself, but making all things 
else visible. It is pertinent to note here that a vague idea 
may sometimes function in this manner quite as well as a clear 
one; in Emerson’s view, it was not the idea which primarily 
needed clarifying; it was the life—after which, the idea might 
very well take care of itself. 

Inevitably this transfer of focus from idea to fact makes 
the intellectual content seem slight, for the idea hovers in the 
background and can be seen only indirectly. One’s attention 
is seldom directed to where Emerson is standing; nearly always 
it is directed to where Emerson is looking. Emerson uses ideas 
as points of view to illuminate experience and arouse correlative 
attitudes. As Sherman Paul says of Emerson’s dialectic in 
Emerson’s Angle of Vision, “It ordered his own analogies in 
such a way that others, to understand him at all, were forced 
to leap to their own. It conveyed more than a body of fact: 
it expressed a way of seeing and at the same time was designed 
to bring others into their angles of vision.” * Paul’s analysis 
stresses the individually unique reaction of the reader; it is 
his angle of vision that finally matters. 

To this comparatively unorthodox use of ideas can be added 
one further characteristic: Emerson has a trick of shifting the 
viewpoint, a practice which makes it even more difficult to 
find a framework of ideas. Since the majority of writers 





*°A most interesting development of this line of thought can be found in 
Gabriel Marcel, a modern French existentialist. See Etre et Avoir (Paris, 1935), 
p. 291. 

*° Paul, pp. 112-113. 
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operate within a logically classified scheme wherein the points, 
i.e., the ideas, stand out, it is often highly disconcerting to 
encounter a writer who seems to demolish his own framework 
every few paragraphs. Yet, this practice has a Kierkegaardian 
logic to it—not to mention an artistic logic—for the nearest 
intellectual equivalent of the movement, the becoming of faith, 
as Kierkegaard defines it, is a continually shifting viewpoint 
which offers the reader nothing in which to rest. There is even 
more point to this method if we posit behind the viewpoint 
an attitude or attitudes comprised of that elusive element 
called feeling. 

In his best passages, Emerson, like all artists, does not write 
about feeling, but with it, and, by the same token, he has the 
most feeling when he writes in the first person. At these times 
the writing seems to be prompted by and suffused with the 
very feeling to be aroused in the reader. The objection that 
Emerson too often uses “I” merely illustrates the tendency 
to judge him as a writer of “ dissertations ” rather than as an 
artist. No artist will attempt to convey feeling by first denying 
himself one of the chief means of producing it. It is interesting 
to notice that Emerson’s friend Thoreau derives much of his 
force from the fact that he rarely let himself be tempted out 
of the manly “I.” 

How successful Emerson was in conveying feeling must be 
a matter of subjective judgment, but for present purposes the 
best indication of his use of indirection, i.e., writing with 
feeling, is those passages which are frequently misunderstood. 
Perhaps the most famous is the often quoted line from “ Self- 
Reliance,” “If I am the Devil’s child, I will live then from 
the Devil.” When analyzed, this suggestion appears to open 
up dangerous prospects. Interpreted on a purely logical basis, 
it proposes moral anarchy or worse. As an indirect technique, 
however, the sentence becomes a striking attempt to convey 
sincerity sincerely; back of the rhetoric lies a fundamental 
attitude or feeling, and once the reader catches it he under- 
stands perfectly what Emerson means. But he can scarcely 
hope to explain it, so highly qualitative is it. Such passages 
demand more than intelligence: they demand sensitivity, 
awareness, participation. 
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Similarly, the delightful observation from “ Montaigne; Or 
the Skeptic,” “Why be an angel before your time? ” is the 
last thing one expects to hear from a man of the spirit. But 
Emerson denies the spirit the better to affirm it. To those 
who catch the mood, the sentence is an attempt to convey 
honesty honestly, and they may thus come to feel, as Emerson 
certainly did, that honesty is the first attribute of the spirit. 
But to those who do not catch the mood, the sentence is simply 
puzzling. Emerson always suggests far more than he says, 
and possibly his frequent cryptic suggestiveness loses him 
many readers. 

One further consideration may serve to emphasize the essen- 
tial indirection of Emerson’s method. I would suggest that 
whatever unity ties an Emerson essay together is rather a 
unity of attitude or feeling than a unity of idea. “ Circles,” 
for example, seems to be far more the development of an 
attitude—with infinite nuances—than the development of an 
idea; indeed, the idea of the circle itself is quite explicitly 
symbolic. The deepest affinities, for Emerson, lay at a level 
far deeper than that of conscious intellection, and his frequent 
references to the unconscious suggest something like a depth 
psychology of the moral world; the slow, unseen stirrings of 
the spirit only finally break into consciousness and expression. 
A unity of feeling also makes excellent sense if we come back 
to the primary hypothesis of Emerson as a man trying io 
convey the inwardness of faith, an inwardness which is unique 
for each person. 

This uniqueness of personality constitutes Kierkegaard’s 
master principle; from it follows his disavowal of results and 
his choice of indirection. Each person, spiritually considered, 
has his own unique integrity, that which gives him worth. 
Each must develop his own inwardness; each must find his 
own God-relationship. Therefore, the religious and ethical 
writer will try to increase this integrity or wholeness. He will 
not violate it in another person by a dogmatic conveying of 
results, ingenious attempts to prove, or well-meant efforts to 
convert. In this sphere, says Kierkegaard, there are no results 
(since the realm is that of existence, not knowledge) , there 
is nothing to prove, and as for conversion, that must come 
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from the person himself. The inwardness is everything. For 
Kierkegaard, as for Emerson, “ Nothing is at last sacred but 
the integrity of your own mind.” ™ 


It follows from this that the ethical and religious teacher 
will beware of having disciples. Kierkegaard explicitly warns 
against it. Discipleship constitutes a false relationship between 
man and man, regardless of how true objectively the doctrines 
in question may be. Thus, says Kierkegaard, of his conviction 
that the truth is inwardness, “ Really to communicate such a 
conviction would require both art and self-control: self-control 
to understand inwardly that the God-relationship of the indi- 
vidual man is the thing of prime importance, and that the 
busy intermeddling of third parties constitutes lack of inward- 
ness, and an excess of amiable stupidity; art enough to vary 
inexhaustibly the doubly reflected form of the communication, 
just as the inwardness itself is inexhaustible.” ** 


On this point Kierkegaard finds Socrates to be the great 
model, because the Greek so consistently pushed his followers 
away by his irony, by his dearth of results. He respected 
their dignity as human beings. “Socrates was an ethical 
teacher, but he took cognizance of the non-existence of any 
direct relationship between teacher and pupil, because the 
truth is inwardness, because this inwardness in each is precisely 
the road which leads them away from one another.” * 


If this is not the very kernel of “ Self-Reliance ”— both its 
content and its form—then all language is at fault. It expresses 
the intention; it dictates the form. Of the many pertinent 
passages in “Self-Reliance” and other essays, perhaps the 
following one best expresses the thought.. It is in a way the 
climax of the essay. 


And now at last the highest truth on this subject remains unsaid; 
probably can not be said; for all that we say is the far-off re- 
membering of the intuition. That thought by what I can now 
nearest approach to say it, is this. When good is near you, when 
you have life in yourself, it is not by any known or accustomed 
way; you shall not discern the footprints of any other; you shall 


*! Works, II, 50. 
** Postscript, p. 72. 
** Postscript, p. 221. 
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not see the face of man; you shall not hear any name;—the way, 
the thought, the good, shall be wholly strange and new. It shall 
exclude example and experience. You take the way from man, 
not to man.** 


In one of his imaginative analogies describing his own 
problem of communication, Kierkegaard gives unwittingly a 
description of Emerson’s intention that would be difficult to 
equal. It catches the informing genius of the essays. “'To stop 
a man on the street and stand still while talking to him, is not 
so difficult as to say something to a passerby, without standing 
still and without delaying the other, without attempting to 
persuade him to go the same way, but giving him instead an 
impulse to go precisely his own way. Such is the relation 
between one existing individual and another, when the com- 
munication concerns truth as existential: inwardness.” * 

And that was Emerson’s intention. He recognized the 
dynamism of the situation; he gave the other person an 
impetus away. He tried to jolt him into an original relation- 
ship to Nature, to make him see God with his own eyes. 
Emerson, I suggest, was trying to awaken the basic indivi- 
dualism of the religious life, the how of the personal appro- 
priation. To this end, he abandoned religious dogma, ignored 
philosophical system, and very effectually prevented disciple- 
ship. From this point of view, “Self-Reliance ” becomes an 
artistic attempt to arouse “inwardness.” If that inwardness 
or integrity seem to take one in Satan’s direction, then, better 
an honest devil than a faint-hearted, dishonest saint; Emerson 
very clearly shared Kierkegaard’s faith that the true how will 
finally produce the true what. 

Thus, the form of “ Self-Reliance” and the other essays is 
not something different from the content. It is a duplication of 
the content artistically—though perhaps imperfectly—and 
proceeds from the fact that any attempt to arouse faith must 
drive the person in upon his own resources. Its rationale is a 
belief in individual integrity as the fact of all facts. None of 
this, of course, implies that Emerson was completely success- 
ful. But success in the field he chose has always been rather 





** Works, II, 68-69. 
*° Postscript, p. 247. 
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limited. Incomplete in any articulated theory of communica- 
tion, deficient certainly in artistic mastery of the whole essay, 
he nonetheless shows his power in brilliant and sometimes 
sustained passages. Moreover, he implicitly assumes a theory 
of remarkable consistency, a theory which proceeds from the 
very heart of his thought—if we grant that heart to be what 
Kierkegaard calls “truth as existential inwardness.” 


Any enquiry into a theory of communication automatically 
forces one to consider the substance of the communication, 
and it may be fitting here to suggest very briefly how Kierke- 
gaard and certain other writers who follow his use of the word 
existential (e. g., Gabriel Marcel and Nicolas Berdyaev) ** can 
provide us with a new evaluation of Emerson. 

By no means does this imply that we should call Emerson 
an existentialist, whatever that may now signify. Nor does 
it mean that Emerson and Kierkegaard are brothers in belief. 
They are, for example, poles apart on the matter of Chris- 
tianity. To Kierkegaard, Emerson would unquestionably have 
been a pagan like Socrates, a proponent of the religion of 
immanence; to Emerson, Kierkegaard would have been some- 
what like Swedenborg, a man limited by the “ theologic 
cramp ” of Christian dogma. 

Yet, there are fundamental points of likeness, especially 
when Kierkegaard treats of the early stages of the ethical and 
religious life. There is the same emphasis on spirit rather than 
on doctrine; on the necessity of choice and the primacy of 
the will; on the futility of intellectualism separated from 
experience; and on individual integrity. From the last arises 
the unmitigated individualism of both writers. Kierkegaard 
may pick his trembling way through the Valley of the Shadow, 
and Emerson may exult in the God of Nature, but they both 
do it alone. And both insist that everyone else has to do it 
alone. 


Most of all, Kierkegaard supplies an architectonic that is 


*° Like Kierkegaard, both Marcel and Berdyaev make explicit a dualism, not 
so much of knowledge as of modes of existence. They, too, stress the perception 
of mystery as mystery and the sentiment of wonder. All three of these elements, 
a dualism of an existential type, the perception of mystery and the sentiment of 
wonder underlie Emerson’s work. 
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largely missing in Emerson. In his practice Emerson subordi- 
nated the intellectual doctrine to the existential how of the 
relationship. He declared that he had only one doctrine and 
treated propositions contemptuously by saying that they “ run 
out of one ear as they ran in at the other.” This kind of 
Emerson it is rather difficult to locate in his historical sources, 
particularly if the enquiry is conducted upon a doctrinal basis. 
On the other hand, it zs possible to find that kind of Emerson 
in Kierkegaard, for the entire problem of doctrine qua doctrnne 
comes up. Kierkegaard attempted the staggering feat of intel- 
lectualizing the how of the relationship, that part which is 
existential. Emerson, of course, did not. Of Kierkegaard’s 
attempt David Swenson says, “In my opinion, Kierkegaard 
was the first critic of intellectualism who burned his philo- 
sophical bridges behind him, and thereby liberated himself from 
the trammels of the intellectualist application or misuse of 
logic in the world of life and reality. Certainly not the first 
to discover the category in question, or the first to use it, he 
was nevertheless the first, as far as I am aware, to give it a 
clear and dialectical formulation.” * 

It is this formulation—paradoxical as it had to be—that we 
find most useful. Emerson, too, used the category in question. 
In Kierkegaard we can find some clarification of the unique 
quality of Emerson, that quality which so often eludes doc- 
trinal analysis, but is yet the strongest element in his message 
—in the final reckoning, perhaps, is the message. 





Wisconsin State College 
Eau Claire 


8? David Swenson, Something About Kierkegaard (Minneapolts, 1941 and 1945), 
p. 142. 
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